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Rule taken mason aught rude spoken lesson 
eight true given person straight gru'-el frozen 
reason plough ru'-in broken button taught 
mutton freight in-trude' raven tru'-ant cotton 
bough ripen. 

EXERCISES. 

The mason has taken the rude stone which 
lay here, and broken it to pie'-ces. He ap- 
plies' his rule to see if it is straight. Do not 
take aught that beJongs^ to an'-y of these 
cru'-el boys ; for they will then have reason to 
fall out with us. They are sure to come to 
ru'-in ; for they waste and spoil ev'-er-y thing 
that is ^ven to them. They do not learn 



their lessons, when in school, and they pre- 
vent' eV-er-y person near them from leam'-ing. 
One of them tore a button off my coat, and 
next day he played the tru'-ant. When he 
was sick he got gru'-el to drink ; and his pa-pa' 
gave him eight grapes, which he said would do 
him no harm, as he was much bet'-ter. When 
he was aUowed' to eat mutton he thought it 
ver^-y nice. 

That man holds the plough in the Au<-row, 
and the hors'-es draw it aJong^ af-ter them. 
There is a raven fly'-ing a-cross' the field : he 
is look'-ing for food. When the ground is 
frozen hard, the plough can^-not be em-ployed' ; 
and when it is wet with rain or meltf-ed pnow, 
no seed can be sown. 

Some boys and girls are taught to spin 
cotton when they are ver'-y young. It is true 
they earn a small sum by it to help to sup-ply' 
them-selves' with food^ but their health is 
much hurt by so much con-fine'-ment. 



Cotton is got from a plant which grows and 
ripens in the fields. We will not in-trude' 
up-on' those men^ who seem to be much en- 
gaged^ They are pre^pa^-ring these goods to 
freight a ship with. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Wom'-an doubt mon'-ey al'-ways moth'-er 
fa'-ther broth'-er fruit saun'-tered bought half'- 
pen-ny re-ceived^ threw trouble most al'-most. 

TOM LOVEBOOK. 

Tom Love'-book was a vef'-y clev'-er boy ; 
he was ver'-y young when he went to school, 
and by his great at-ten'-tion he soon be-came' 
the head of his class. See, he is now go'-ing 
home af'-ter mor'-ning school hours, his slate 
well filled with sums. He is walk'-ing a-way' 
with-out' see'-ing that he is car'-ry-ing his bag 
turned up^-side down ; his Lat'-in book has 
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. fallen oat, and that good old wom'-an is gor- 
ing. to pick it np and give it to him; no 
doubt he will thank her ver'-y much, and give 
Jher a pen'*ny for her pains. He is. not so 
fooF-ish as some boys I know^ who spend all 
their mon'-ey in gin'-ger-bread ; for this reason 
he has al^-ways a pen'-ny at hand to give in 
cbaf'-i-ty, or to re-ward' an^-y bod'-y.who does 
him a kind'-ness. 

« 

CIVIL FRANK. 

Lit'-tle Fran'-cis Brown was so well known 

for his civ'-il man'-ners and good con'-duct, 

that he' was called Civ'-il Frank by all the 

* vil'-la-gers. He lived with his moth'-er in a 

lit^->tle farm house ; and it was his de-light^, 

^-ter feed'4ng the pigs and poul'-try, and 
milk'^^ing the cow, to go and sit on a stile and 
see the sun set, which he thought the fi'»ne«t* 

; sight in the World. A gen'-tle-man one day 
p^si^d by, as Fran'-cis was en-joy'-ing his 



eve^-ning treat, and was so struck with €iv^-il 
Friaiik^s man'-ner, that be went home with 
hhn to his moth'^r's cot'-tage, and prom'4sed 
to send him ev^-er-y year a pres'-ent of books 
and mon^-ey. 

THE NAUGHTY GIRL. 

Fan'-ny Cher'-ry-cheek was sit'-ting at din'- 
ner with her fa'-ther and moth'-er, and her 
broth'^er Charles. Give me some bread, said 
she. My dear, said her moth^-er, that is not 
the way to ob-tain' what you want ; you should 
add, if you please, and you would have it 
in'-stant-ly ; but Fan'-ny pout'-ed, and her 
moth'-er sent her from the ta'-ble ; so she went 
to the bow'-er in the garden and be-gan' to cry. 
Af'-ter din^-ner, her broth'-er Charles, in-stead^ 
of eat'-ing his share of fruit, car^-ried a peach 
to his sis'-ter, and then led her back to the 
roo^n, where she prom'-isedher moth'-ernev^-er 
to be-have^ so ill a-gain^ 

8 
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THE BOYS AND THE BLIND BEGGAR. 

I will tell you a sto'-ry a-bout^ two lit'-tle 
boys, Sam and Har'-ry. One fine sum'-mer 
day, Sam was walk'-ing home from school, 
o'-ver the fields. He saun'-tered sloV-Iy 
a-long^, for it was vef'-y pleas'-ant, and he was 
read'-ing in a pret'-ty sto'-ry book, which he 
had just bought with his week^s mon'-ey^ and 
some'-times he lay down un^-der a tree and 
read, and the birds sung o'-ver his head, and 
he was a hap'-py lit'-tle boy. Well, at length, 
he got o -ver a stile and came in'-to the high 
road, and there was a gate a-cross' the road, 
and a bUnd beg^>gar stood hold'-ing the gate 
open, and said^ Pray be-stoV a half'-pen-ny. 
But Sam gave him notV-ing. What! did 
Sam give the poor blind beg^-gar noth'-ing ? 
No, be-cause' he had noth'-ing to give ; for, as 
I told you, he had spent his mon'-ey. So he 
walked through, and looked rath^-er sot'-ry. 
And in a min'-ute or two af '-ter-wards, a smart 
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cur'-rUcle came dri'-ving down to the gate, and 
Har'-ry and his mam-ma' were in it. And the 
blind man stood and held his hat. Let us 
give the poor blind man some^-thing said 
Har'-ry im-me^-di-ate-ly to bis mam-ma^. So 
his mam-ma' gave him some half'-pence which 
she had just re-ceived' from the last tum'-pike 
man. And Har^-ry took them ea^-ger-ly, but 
in-stead' of put'-ting them in'-to the poor man'^s 
hat which he held for them, he threw the 
whole of them, as far as he could scat'-tet 
theipf in'»to the hedge. The poor man could 
not find them there, you kiiow, and seemed 
ver'-y di»-con*tent'-ed ; but Sam, who had 
..turned his head to look at the fine cur'-ri-cle, 
saw Har'-ry fling the half-pence, and Came 
back, and looked for them in the hedge, and 
in the grass, and all a-bout^, till, one by one, he 
bad found all the half -pence ; and bedsides' the 
trouble he had, it took him so much time that he 
al'-most lost his din'»ner by eom'4ng too tete. 
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Now, pray? which do you think was most 
kind to the poor blind man, Hai/-ry or Sam ? 
I know ver^-y well which he thanked most in 
his heart. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Touched col'-our ought an-oth'-er beau'-ti-ful 
ho'^om a-mong' lose brought nei -ther chirped 
moved stir world often to-geth'-er talk climbed 
hun'-ger re-proV-ing evil peo'-ple whom work 
pa'-tience. 

THE LITTLE GIRL AND HER KITTEN. 

There was a lit'-tle girl who loved ver'-y dear'- 
ly to run through the mead'-^ws and watch the 
but'-ter-flies, that she saw fly'-ing a-bout', or 
rest'4ng on the bright gay flow'-ers in the 
hed^-ges. But she al'-ways found that as soon 
as she touched them, their wings lost all their 
pret^-ty col'-our, and were some'-times even 
rent and broken if she held them eV-er so 
gent'Jy. She was, as she ought to have been. 
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so vexed at this, that she de-ter'-mmed to 
catch no more but'-ter-flies, but to be con« 
tent^ with see'-ing them skim from one flow'-er 
to an-oth'-er, and to stand and look at them 
while they opened and shut their beau'^-ti-ful 
wings in the sun. But though but'-ter-flies^ 
wings could be so soon broken and spoiled, 
birds^ ^iiigS) she thought, could not ; and it 
would be a great deal bet^-ter, she said to her- 
self^, to have pret'-ty yoimg birds in her hand 
that might be touched with-out' harm, and 
would in time sing to her, than the gay^-est 
but'-ter-flies that were ev'-er seen. 

And so she pre-vailed' on some one to get 
her a nest frill of young lin^-nets, out of a 
thick hedge, which she took and put a-gainst' 
her bo'-som, and then fed them, till she thought 
they would be much hap'-pi-er with her than 
they were a-mong^ the branch'-es and leaves of 
the trees. But when the old bird flew back, 

af -ter she had been seek'-ing food for her young, 
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and found her nest gone, fihe made such a sad 
twit'-ter-ing tliat the lit -tie girl felt ver'-y sor'- 
iry, and be-gan' to think, that though the young 
ones might be glad to have such a nice warm 
bed as she made them in a lit^-tle cage, their 
moth'-er must be ver^^y griered to lose them, 
and SQ she went to bed not near so glad at 
hay'-ing the young birds as she was at first. 

When she got up in the mor^-ning she went 
to look at them, and car^-^ry them some food, 
and she thought, per^-haps' the 'old bird has 
for-got( them by this time ; but it was no such 
thing, for she was dy'-ing back^-wards and for^- 
wards be-fore' the win'-d6w where the cage 
stood, and would have come quite near had not 
some one fright^-ed her. When she put her 
hands into the cage with the crumbs of bread 
she had brought, she hoped the lit'-tle lin^'-nets 
would put up their beaks, and shake their 
wings, and take the food. But they nei'-ther 
chirped nor moved, and she was ver'-y vexed, 
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and touched them with her hand a-gain' and 
a-gain^ to make them stir, but they would 
not; and then she thought she would take 
tliem out, and so she did, and they were all 
dead. 

When she saw this she cried, and found she 
had been ver^-y cru'-el, and said she would 
neV-er take poor lit'-tle birds a-gain' from their 
moth^-er. But af^-ter a few days she was a-gain' 
wish'-ing to have some^-thing to play with, and 
to make fond of; and she was so luck'-y as to 

m 

find a num'-ber of lit'-tle kittens which an old 
cat was bring'-ing up in a cor'-ner by the 
kitch'-en fire. So she begged her mam-ma' 
to let her have one, which she did, and she 
ran im-me^-di-ate-ly and took the pret^-ti-est 
she could see, and went a-way' with it. But 
she had not long had it in her arms when the 
moth'-er came af'-ter her, and mew'-ing and 
look'-ing up at her, seemed to beg that she 
wovdd set it down and let it go back in'^to the 

B 
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kitch'-en. And the good lit'-tle girl re-mem'- 
bered the poor birds, ami would not for the 
world be so cru^-el a-gain' ; and she let the 
kitten go, but was soon af-ter re-ward'-ed by 
find'-ing it grown ver'-y strong, and that it was 
read'-y of its own ac-cord^ to leave the old cat, 
and so she had it a-gain', and a nice lit^-tle 
thing it was all its life. 

THE LITTLE BEOTHEB ANt) SISTER. 

One day, a little boy and a Ut'-tle girl a-greed' 
to take some fruit which their moth'-er had set 
by ; so they took the fruit a-way', with-out' 
an'-y bod^-y see'-ing them, and they were go'-ing 
to eat it ; but the lit'-tle boy thought they had 
done wrong, and told his sis^-ter they had bet^^ 
ter car'-ry the fruit back a^ain^ ; be-cause' he 
be-lieved^, though no bod'-y else saw them, yet 
God saw them. So they did car'-ry the fruit 
back a-gain% and the lit^-tle girl af-ter-ward» 
often re^-mem'-bered, that ev^-er-y thing we do 
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is seen by God, So she re-mem'-bered this^ 
and tried to be a good child. 

Some time aP-ter this, she was taken ill 
and died ; but be-fore' she died, she felt ver'-y 
hap'-py, and was will'-ing to die, be-cause' she 
thought she would go to heaven. 

One day, while she was ill, she said, she 
used to love to be with Su'-san ver^-y much : 
tor I re-mem'-ber, one night, when we were 
go'-ing to bed to-geth'-er, she said to me, do not 
let. us talk an -y more ; for I aF-ways loVe to lie 
Btill a while, be-fore' I go to sleep, to con-sid'-er 
how I have spent the day, that I may be sor'- 
ry for what I haVe done a-miss'. And she 
said, she wished her broth'-ers and sis'-ters 
would do so too. 

THE AMERICAN BOY. 

There was once a lif -tie boy, who lived in 
A-mer'-i-ca, and one day, when he was sent out 
an er'-rand, he saw a bird that had yoimg one^ 
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in her nest, and she flew a-bout', be'-ing a-firaid^ 
he would hurt them : he threw a stone at her, 
which hit her^ and she fell down dead. At first 
he was pleased, but he soon be-came' ver^-y sor'- 
ry for what he had done, and thought he had 
been a ver'-y cru'-el boy, to kill an in^-no-cent 
crea'-ture, while she was ta'-king care of her 
young ones ; and he thought, that the poor 
lit'-tle birds would now die, for want of theb 
moth'-er to feed them. 

So he climbed up the tree and killed the 
young birds ; think'-ing that was bet^-ter than to 
let them die of hun'-ger. But he could not help 
think^-ing how cru'-el he had been, and was 
ver'-y much troubled. 

Af '-ter-wards, his own mind re-proV-ing him 
for the evil he had done, and try'-ing to do 
what was right, he be- came' a good man, and 
ver'-y kind to peo'-ple in trouble. But if he 
had gone on do'-ing what he knew was wrongs 
he would have be-come' a wick'-ed man. 
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(See Directions.) 
Firm castle listen gird rustle smirk fasten 
bar'4ey mirth whistle chim^-ney flirt hasten 
thirst'^y Tal'-ley chasten thir'-ty bristle whirl 
pars'-ley ciZ-cle in-firm' tur'-key. 

EXERCISES. 

That girl has come from the castle which we 
see on that high rock. How firm'-ly it stands ! 
A high wall en-cir'-des it, and soF-diers live in 
it. The vaF-ley bellow' is plant'-ed with a 
great va-ri'-e-ty of young trees, and plants, and 
shrubs, which all look ver^-y love'-ly. The 
chim'-ney of that tall house sends out a great 
deal of smoke. I hope that none of the fur'* 
ni-ture has caught fire. These men hasten to 
see what is the mat^-ter. 
• We will go round the tock and listen to the 
inu'-fic of the band. I dare say there are 
tbir^^ty men in the band. We will not stay 
long, as I am thirst'-y, and I wish to have 

b2 
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some warm milk to drink. Fasten this feath'-er 
in my hat. That tur'-key has dropped it from 
his wing. He is pick'-ing up seeds of bar'-ley 
that have been scat'-tered on the ground for 
him to eat. 

That boy has a smirk'-ing coun'-te-nance. 
He is pull'-ing up the weeds, be-eause' they 
pre-vent' the pars'-ley from grow'-ing. Our 
Jane is a flirt : she is go -ing to It'-a-ly to see 
all the fine things there^ and when she comes 
home, she will tell us all a-bout' them. If we 
whirl round quick^-ly we shall fall o'-ver the 
rock. My dog has left us : I will whistle, and 
he will soon come to us. He makes the leaves 
rustle as he runs a-long'. 

A STORY ABOUT A GOOD GIRL. 

One day as Fan'-ny was sit'-ting with her 
moth'-er spin'-ning, she some^-times let her 
wheel stand still and looked through the win'- 
dow. The day was fine, the sun shone, and 
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the ground looked gay with snow'-drops, and 
gold^-cups, and vi'-o-lets ; and the lit'-tle birds 
were sing'-ing and ta'-king care of their young 
ones ; and there were some chil'-dren run'-ning 
a-bout^ and play'-ing near the win'-dow. I 
should like to go and play with those chil^-dren, 
ifhom you see run'-ning a-bout' so mer'-ri-ly, 
said Fan'-ny to her moth'-er. 

As Fan'-ny was ver'-y young, her moth'-er 
was sor'-ry that she could not let her go ; but 
they were so poor, that they were o-bUged' to 
spin and knit from mor'-ning till night, to earn 
mon'-ey to buy food and clothes, and to pay 
for a lit'-tle house to live in. Fan'-ny, said her 
moth'-er, I know it is ver -y hard for a lit'-tle 
girl like you to be o-bhged' to sit all day and 
work, and to see oth'-er chil^-dren pla/'ing and 
not to go and play a Ut'-tle with them ; but 
you know, my dear, we are ver'-y poor, and 
have notV-ing but what we work for. You 
must be good, and work as much as you can. 
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If you do not, we shall hav^ noth'-ing to eat; 
and you see, my dear child, I wcnrk too, and 
do all that I can. 

Fan'-ny knew that what her moth'-er said 
was true, and she did not ask an'-y more a-boutf 
go^-ing to play ; and she took care not to let 
her moth'-er see the tears that came in^-to her 
eyes ; be-cause' she thoij^ht that would onf-ly 
give her more pain, and per-haps' make her 
cry too. And Fan'-ny thought, that as she 
must work, it was bet'-ter not to fret a-bout' 
what could not be helped ; and that she would 
be hap'-py, and think of noth^^-ing but bet- 
ing good and help'-ing her poor moth'-er, 
When-ev'-er her lit'-tle com-pan'-ions used 
to come and ask her to play a lit^-tle with 
them, she al'-ways told them she had not time, 
for that she must stay at home and help her 
moth'^-er. 

As Fan'-ny grew old'-er her moth'-er grew 
weak'««r, and less a'-ble to work. Poor Fan'^ 
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ny was o-bliged' to work so much the more, 
that her moth'-er might some'-times have a 
lit'-tle rest, and a good meal to strengthen her. 
The moth'-er be-came' at last quite ill, and hiy 
aT-ways in bed, and could do noth^-ing. Fan'- 
ny nursed her with the great'-est care, and if it 
ev^-er happened, that, from great pain, she 
was cross or im-pa'-tient, she bore it with the 
great^-est good na'-ture ; she fetched her things 
to make her well, and often sat up all the night 
to work for mon^-ey, and to watch and nurse 
her moth'-er. At last Fan'-ny''s moth'-er be- 
came' so bad, and want^-ed so much nurs^-ing 
that Fan^-ny had no time to knit or spin, but 
she took the best of her clothes and sold them. 
-She was ver'-y sor'-ry to let them go, but this 
good girl knew that it was her du'-ty to take 
care of her poor moth'-er, when she was ill and 
had no bod'-y else to keep her. Ev'-er-y one 
who knew Fan^-ny was sur-prised^ that such a 
child could bear so much, and with so much 
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pa'-tience for she was al'-ways good na'-tured 
and nev'-er com-plained' to an'-y bod'-y. 

Soon af-ter Fsin'-ny^s moth'-er died^ and 
man'-y persons who had seen her good'-ness 
.would have taken her for a ser'-vant ; for they 
said they were sure she must be vet^-y good in 
ev^^X-y thing, be-cause' she had been so good 
•to her moth'-er. There was near to the phice 
where Fan'-ny had lived, a ver -y rich la'-dy^ 
:who had watched, for a long titne, and had seen 
§& her good'-nes/s ; but had nev^-er said an'-y 
ibing to an'-y one« This ia'-dy, ilow that 
Fan'-ny T^as with-but' a moth'-er, or an'-y 
friend, said she should be. no pae^s ser'-vant \ 
.but should come and live in her house, and be 
kept like her own child: and Fan'-ny went 
and lived in the house of this good la'-dy. 
When the la^dy died, she left all her mon'-ey, 
and her clothes, and her house, and ev'-er-y 
thing that she had, to Fan^-ny. Fan'-ny often 
used to re-tnem'-bcr the time when she was 
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6-bliged' to sit and knit and spiil, from mor'- 
ning t6 night ; and she spent a gteat deal of 
her wealth in help^-ing and re-ward'-ing good 
chil'-dren. 

EXCEPTIONS* 

E-nough' John busi'-ness won'-deir spe'-cied 
cpun'-try dirt sup-port' sir coV-ered Britain 
sport path an'-kle month oh wor'-shipped de- 
mand'-ed re-cov'-er-y dis-cov^-ered con-ceived' 
hu'-mour ei'-ther com'-fort. 

INDtrSTBY AND Xn'LENESS* 

' James, though on'Jy six years old, loved 
go'-ing to schooL When his moth^-er a-wokef^ 
Inm in the mor'^-ning, he a-rose' in'-stant-ly, and 
then washed and combed him-seir. While at 
school he kept qui'-et-ly in his place, and 
paid at-ten'^^tion to HI that the mas'-ter said': 
Mhen he asked him a quest'-ion, he re-plied' 
niod'-est-ly, but in a voice loud e-nough' to be 
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hSard dis-tinct'-ly, and al'-ways looked at him 
while he spoke. So good a boy could not fail 
to please his mas'-ter^ who took de-light' in 
teach'-ing him, and he ver'-y soon learned to 
read ; for he took pains with what-ev'-er he ap- 
plied^ to. James was beJoved' by all his school'- 
fel-l6w8, and ev'-er-y one wished to be-come' 
like him. 

John, on thecon'-tra-ry, al'-ways cried whenhe 
was sent to school, and was gen'-er-al-ly there 
too late in the mor'-ning, and af'-ter all the 
oth'-er boys. When an'-y of the boys were 
read'-ing, in^stead' of pay'-ing at-ten^tion to it, 
he would be sta'-ring a-bout' here and there, 
or talk'-ing to those who were mind'-ing their 
busi'-ness, and so in-ter-rupt' them that they 
could hard'-ly go on. When his mas'-ter was 
ex-plain'-ing an'-y thing that might have in- 
8truct'*ed him, he nev'-er listened to it, and 
thus lost all the ben'-e-fit his kind pa^-rents in- 
tend'-ed him when they put him to school. 
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No won'-der that John was dis-liked' and 
shunned by his com-pan'-ions, and that he re^ 
mained' ig'-no-rant and i'-dle all his life. 

OF MARTINS AND SWALLOWS. 

t 

There are four spe'-cies of the swal'-l6w kind 
known in this coun'-try : — the house mar -tin^ 
the swal'-low, the swift, and the bank mar^-tin, 
each of which has hab'-its pe-cu'-li-ar to it- 
self'. The swarjow is the first that makes 
its ap-pear'-ance in spring. It may be known 
from the oth'-er spe^-cies, by the length and 
fork'-ed-ness of its tail. It fire'-quent-ly builds 
in chim'-neys, five or six feet from the top ; no 
doubt, for the sake of warmth. The nest of 
the swaF-low con-sists' of a shell com-posed^ of 
dirt, mixed with short pie'-ces of straw, and 
lined with fine grass and feath'-ers. Their 
food con-sists' of flies, gnats, and oth'-er in'- 
sects ; and they drink as they fly a-long^, sip'- 
ping the sur'-face of the wa'-ter. This lit'-de 

c 
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bird 18 an ex'-celJent pat'-tem of in'-dus-try 
and af-fec'-tion ; for, while their young ones re- 
quire' sup-port'» they spend the whole day in 
sup-pl/^ing them with fiM>d. There is rare'-ly 
one of these birds to be seen af '-ter the mid'- 
die of Oc-to'-ber ; but to what re^-gions they 
fly is not ex-act' Jy known. Sir Charles Wa'* 
ger, re-tum'-ing up the Brit'-ish chan'-nel, in 
the spring of the year, fell in with a large flock 
of swalMows, which set^-tled on therig^-ging of 
his ship, like a swarm of bees. They were so 
tired, that man'-y were taken by hand ; and, 
af •ter rest'-ing for the night, they re-newed' 
their flight in the mor'-ning. The house mar'- 
tin may be known from the oth'-er kinds, by 
haV-ing its legs coV-ered with fSath^-ers quite 
down to its toes. 

The swift is the lar'-gest of the swal'-low kind 
found in Britain. It may be known by the pe« 
cu^-li-ar for-ma'-tion of the foot, which is so dis- 
posed', as to car'-ry all its four toes for'-ward. 
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Bank or sand mar^tins bore a round hole in 
the sand, in a wind'-ing di-rec^-tion, and a-bout' 
two feet deep ; at the fur^^ther end of this bur'- 
row they form their nest. 

HENRY AND EDWARD. 

Hen'-ry and Ed'-ward were two dev'-^r lit'-tle 

boys, and not at all ill na'-tured ; but th^ were 

ver'-yfond of sport, and they did not carewheth^ 

er peo'-ple were hurt or no, prO"Vi'*4ed they 

could but laugh.' So one fine sum'-mer^s day, 

when they had said their lessons, they took a 

walk through the long grass in the mead'-ows. 

Hen'-rybe-gan' toblow thehgadsof theflow'-ers, 

and the feath^-ered seeds flew in the wind like 

ar'-rows, but Ed'-ward said, Let us tie thegniss; 

it will be yer'-y good sport to tie the long grass 

o^-ver the path, and to see peo'-ple tum^-ble 

up.on' their no'-ses as they run ap-long', and do 

not sus-pect' an'-y thing of the mat'.ter. So 
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they tied it in seV-er-al pla'-ces, and then hid 
them-selves' to see who would pass. 

Pres'-ent-ly a far'-mer'^s boy came trud'-png 
a-long', and down he tmn'-bled, andlay^sprawl'- 
ing on the ground ; how.ev'-er, he had noth^- 
ing to do but get up a-gain^, so there was not 
much harm done this time. Then there came 
Su'-san the milk'-maid, trip'-ping &-Iong^ with 
the milk'-pail up-on^ her shoul'-ders, and singl- 
ing like a lark. When her foot struck a-gainst^ 
the place where the grass was tied, down she 
came with her pail ratf-ling a-bout' her shdul'> 
ders, and her milk was all spilt up-on' the 
ground. Then Ed'-ward said^ poor Su'-san, 
I think I should not like to be served so my- 
self^ let us un-tie' the grass. No, no, said 
Hen'-ry, if the milk is spilt there are some pigs 
that will lick it up, let us have some morefiin : 
I see a man run'-ning a-long' as if he were run'- 
ning for a wa'-ger. I am sure he will fall up- 
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on' his nose. And so the man did» and Hen^-ry 
and Ed'-ward both Uughed; but when the 
man did not get up a-gain' they be-gan' to be 
frightened, and went up to him and asked him 
if he was hurt. O mas'-ters, said the man, some 
thoughtless boys, I do not know who they are, 
have tied the grass to-geth'-er o'-ver the path, 
and as I was run'-ning with all my might it 
threw me down, and I have sprained my an^- 
kle, so that I shall not be a^-ble to walk for a 
month. 

I am ver'-y sor'-ry, said Ed'-ward ;_have you 
a great deal of pain ? O yes, said the man, but 
that I do not mind ; but I was go'-ing in a great 
huF-ry to fetch a sur^-geon to bleed a gen -tle- 
man, who is in a fit, and they say he wiQ die 
if he is not bled. Then Ed'-ward and Hen^-ry 
both turned pale as ash^-es, and said, where 
does the sur^-geon Uve? we will go for him, 
we will run all the way. He lives at the next 
town, said the man : but it is a mile off, and 

'c2 
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you can^-not run so fast as I should have done ; 
you are onMy bOys. Where must we tell the 
sur'-geon to come to ? said Hen'-ry. He must 
come to the white house at the end of the long 
ches'-nut av''-e-nue, said the man ; he is a vet'-y 
good gen'-tle-man tlteit lives there. O it is 
pa-pa' ! it is our dear pa-pa' ! said the two boys. 
Oh pa-pa^ will die, what must we do ! 

I do not know wheth'-er their pa-pa' died or 
not, I be-lieve' he got well a^gain' ; but I am 
sure of one thing, that Ed'-ward and Hen -ry 
nev'-er tied the grass to throw peo'-ple down 
a-gain^ as long as they lived. 

(See Directions.) 

Meth'-od seKdom gal'-lop ri'-ot faith^-ful 
fa'-vour gam'-bol lem'-on tu'-tor mind'-fiil par'- 
lour blos'-som bish'-op pi'-lot la'-bour i'-dol 
ser'*mon doc'-tor bot'-tom wag^-gon play'-ful 
ran'-^som. 
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EXEBCTSES. 

Tom ser-dom takes a prop'-er meth'-od of 
load'-ing his wag'-gon. He throws things at 
ran^-dom up-on' it, and then they are spoiled or 
tum'-ble off. He should first pack them well 
in the bot'>tom, and by that means it would 
hold more. Hen'-ry is a faith^-ful ser'-vant, 
and la'-bours hard. He has gained the fa'- 
TOUT of pa-pa' by his be'-ing so mind'-ful of 
his du'-ty. 

These lambs gam'-bol and frisk a-bout', and 
eat the bios'- som off the furze. Poor things ! 
they do not know why they are kept in such a 
rich pas'-ture as this field is ; else they would 
not be so play'-ful. Here comes my po'-ny as 
fast as he can gal'-lop. He will frighten the 
Iambs and make them run out of his way. He 
has a bad cus^-tom of kick'-ing when a sheep 
comes be-hind' him. 

Do you know who that gen'-tle-man is that 
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rides a-long'? It is the bish'-op of Ches'-ter. 
He was sit'-ting in the par'-lour when I went 
in this mor'-ning. I heard him preach a ser- 
mon on Sun'-day. He com'-monJy vis'-its a 
good deal when the weath'-er is fa'-vour-a-ble. 
The old man that you see work'-ing in the 
field was once a pi-lot. He was taken by 
pi'-rates, and sold for a slave ; but his friends 
paid his ran'-som, and he re-turned' home. The 
peo'-ple with whom he was a slave had an i'-dol 
which they wor'-shipped. He was sick when 
he went first there, but he was cured by a 
French doc'-tor who lived in the coun'-try. 

THE GOOD SON AKD SICK MOTHER. 

One day a lit'-tle boy, a-bout' ten years of 
age, ven'-tured to speak to the Em^-per-or of 
Ger'-man-y, whom he met in the streets of 
Vi-en'-na, say'-ing, My moth'-eris ver'-y ill, and 
as we can^-not get a doc'-tor with-out' mon'-ey, 
I hope you will give me a flor'-in. I have 
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neV-er begged till now, but if my moth'-er could 
get well, it would make us hap'-py. 

The £m'-per-or de-mand'-ed the name and 
res'-i-dence of the poor wom^-an ; at the same 
time gave the boy a fior'-in, which he re-ceived' 
with great thank'-Ail-ness, and ran a-way^ full 
speed. The- Em'-per-or went short'-ly af '-ter, 
coV-ered with a man'-tle be-long'-ing to one of 
his at-ten'-dants, to the house of the poorwom'- 
an. She mis-took' him for a doc'-tor, who 
had heard of her ill^-ness by her son, and free'- 
ly told him her com-plaints' ; when, point'-ing 
to a pen and ink, she re-quesf-ed he would 
write for her. The Em^'-per-or ga^re her some 
flat^-ter-ing hopes of a-mend'-ment, wrote up^n' 
the pa'-per, and with good wish^-es for her re- 
cov'-er-y took his leave. 

Soon ar-ter he was gone, her son came in 
with a doc'-tor. The sick wom'-an was in 
great sur>prise', say'-ing a doc'-tor had just 
been and left his ad-vice' on the ta'-ble. The 



doc'^tor begged leave to read it ; when he soon 
dis-cov'-ered the Em^-per-^r's sig^-na-ture, and^ 
to his Bur-prise^, found it an oiZ-der on a bank^-er 
to pay the poor wom^-an a sum e^-qual to a-bout 
five and twen'-ty pounds ster^-ling ! 

The joy of the poor boy and his moth^*«r may 
be bet^-ter con-ceived^ than de-sciibed''. May 
ev^-er*y child be will^4ng to as-sist^ his pa^-rents ; 
may ev^-er-y luck moth^-er b^ fa^-voured with a 
eon as good, and a friend as kind. 

THE GOOD DAUGHTER. 

One day, some chil'-dren were at pky round 
their fond 0K>th^-«r, when a k^'-dy came in'-to the 
room. Their moth^-er wished to con-verse^ with 
the W-^Yf and de-isired^ the diiF-dren to be si^* 
lent. They o-beyed^ her at once; and they 
did not seem at all out of hu^-mour. She told 
them, that they might ei'-ther stay in the room 
with her, and be quite still ; or go in^-to the nur^- 
ser-y, where they might make as much noise 
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as they pleased. Two of them pre-ferred' stay'- 
ing with her, and two went in'-to the nur'-ser-y. 
Thetwowho staid in the room with her, a-mused' 
them-selves'', with-ouf dis-turlZ-ing their moth^- 
er and the la'-dy, who were con-Tei^-sing to* 
geth'-er. The la'-dy said she was much pleased 
to see they were so o-be'-di-ent. My chil'-dren^ 
said the good moth'-er, al^-ways mind what I say 
to them. They know they must o>bey' me. 
MHien I have said an'-y thing, I al'-ways keep 
my word. 

Soon af '-ter this, the good moth'-er had a long 
and se-vere' ill'-ness. Her el'-^lest girl, who 
was a^bout' e-leven^ years old, looked af'-ter the 
ser'-Tants, while her moth'-er was con-fined' to 
her room ; and car^-ried all her moth'-er^s di*rec'- 
tions to them. She was ver'-y af-fec'-tion-ate to 
her moth'-er as well as o-be'-di-ent ; and nilrsed 
her vet'-y ten^-der«ly, and did all she cotdd to 
oom'-fort and as-sist' her. She took a greSt 
deal of care of her lit'-tle broth^-ers and sis^-ters. 
She was ao kind to them, and be-haved' so well 
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a-mong^ them, that they mind'-ed ev^-«r-y thing 
she said to them^ as if her moth'-er her-self^ had 
been pres'-ent. When her moth^-er was so ill 
that she could hardUy bear any noise, this 
good daugh^-ter hushed all to si'4ence. She 
in>vent^-ed plays for the lit^-tle ones, that would 
keep them still and qui'-et; and she taught 
them to speak in whis'-pers. They w ere al* 
ways yer^-y much pleased, when she told them, 
that their mam-ma' sent them a kiss, and thanked 
them for be'-ing so still ; and that she said she 
had beien the bet'-ter for it : they want'-ed no 
oth'-er re-ward'. What a com'- fort it must have 
been to the sick moth'-er, to have so kind and 
af-fec^-tion-ate Ut'-tle chil'-dren and so good a 
daugh'-ter. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

False'-hood cousins won an'-gry sec'-ond 
Al-migh-ty de-ceived^ fin'-ger bush'-es aunt 
bus'-y doll door forth an'-ger pur'-pose 8ac'-ri« 
fice. 
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THE FALSEHOOD.. 

A lit^-tle boy, a-bout^ six years old, ^as, in 
gen^-er-al, a vei/-y good child and be-hav6d^ well. 
He. deai/Jy loved his motb^-^r, and mind'-ed 
ev^-^r-y thing she said to him. But even good 
chil^-dren, and gdod peo^-ple, tidll some'-times 
do throng; and tdisrlif^-tle.boy did so too. 

One af-ter-noon', itf '-ter he had been at play, 
he looked ver'-y dull and sor'-row-ful. He was 
asked if he wds ill ; he said he was not, but he 
talked vei^-y lit^tle, and he often sighed. £tis 
moth'-er saw that some'-thing was the mat^-ter 
with him, but she did not say much to him 
a-bout' it. At night he took leave of his dear 
mam-ma', and went to bed. A-bout' an hour 
af '-ter he had been in bed, the maid went to her 
mli^-tress, and told her that she was ve/-y un- 
ea'-ey a-bout^ the lit'-tle boy, for he was ver'-y 
rest'-less ; she had hSard him fre'-quent-ly sob, 
and he de-sired' his dear mam-ma' to come to 
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him, as he could not go to sleep, till he had 
told her some^-tfaiiig, that made him ver'-y un- 
hap'-py. 

The good moth^^rwent to him im-me'-di-ate* 
ly ; and when she came to his bed side, he put 
his lit'-tle arms round her neck, and burst in'-to 
tears, and said to her : — Dear mam-ma^ for-give^ 
me, I have been ver'-y wick'-ed to-da/. I have 
told a false'-hood ; and I have con-cealed' it 
firom you. I was play^-ing at mar'-bles with 
my cousins. I won the game, through a mis- 
take' which they did not find out ; and I ^as 
so much pleased with hav -ing gained, that I 
did not tell them of the mis-take^ I have 
been ver^-y un-hap'-py ev^-er since ; and I am 
a-firaid' to go to sleep, lest that Heaven'-ly 
Fa'-ther whom you so often tell me of, should 
be an^-gry with me. You say he knows and 
sees ev'-er-y thing. What shall I do that he 
may for-give' me ? My child, said his moth^-er, 
jGrod is ev'-er read'-y to for-give' those who are 
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tru'-ly sor'-ry for their faults, and who re-solve' 
to a^mend'. We can^-not hide an'-y thing from 
him. He knows when we have done wrong, 
and when we de-sire^ to do what is right. He 
hears our pray^*^rs, and he will teach us what 
we should do. Pray to him to for-give' your 
fault ; and en-deaV-our nev'-er to com-mit' the 
like a-gain'', lest you should of-fend' him more 
by the sec'-ond, than by the first of-fence^ 

The lit'-tle boy re-flect'-ed se'-ri-ous-ly on 
the ad-vice' which his moth'^r gave him, and 
prayed in the best man'-ner he was a^-ble to 
Al-migh'-ty GU)d to for-give' him, and to grant 
him his grace to do bet^-ter in fii^-ture. He 
then fell a-sleep' and a-rose^ the next mor^-ning 
faap^-py and cheei/-ful. 

I sup-pose^ when he saw his cousins, he told 
•them that he had de-ceived' them, and that he 
was sor'-ry for what he had done ; and I dare 
say he was ver^-y care^-fiil af'-ter that time 
nev'-er to tell a lie or to de-ceive' an^-y bod^-y. 
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CHARLES AXD BIS LITTLE STSTEB. 

I like, says a la^ndy, to ob-serve' Charles and 
his lit'*tle sis^-ter at play to^eth'-er ; they are 
fio good) ^nd kind, and af-fec'-^tion-ate. Charles 
is nine years old, and his si^-ter is seven. If 
they hare an'-y lit'-tle dis-pute', they soon 
make it up ; and they ki^s each Pth'-er, and 
do what each oth'-er de-sires^ 

One mor'-niiigy they had leave ttf go and 
gath'-et cher'-des ; and when they had got a 
great man^-y fine ripe cber'-ries, and had stayed 
a? long as they had leave to 6tay5 they vent 
home. As they were goring they met a poor 
old wom'-an ; she was in dis-tress\ and begged 
them to have pit'-y on. her, and to give her 
Bome'-tl>ij)^. They had no mon'-ey to give 
her, but the lit -tie girl said to h^ broth'-er : 
Charles, I n^ill |^ve the poor old wom'-^n all 
my cher^-ries. And I will give her mine too, 
said Charles. And they gave the poor old 
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.wom'-an all their cher'-ii^ ; and then, arm in 
arm, they went A-long^« When they got home 
4;hey had no cher^-ries, and no fruit to eat; 
they had on'-ly dry bread ; but they thought of 
their good ac'-tion, and they did not re-gret^ 
their cher'-ries. 

These love^-ly chiF-dren have nev'-er brought 
a sei^-vant into dis-grace% or dif -fi-cul-ty. They 
have neV-er an'-y lit^-tle fan'-cies that are 
trouble'-some to an'-y botf-y. One hoF-i-day 
hist sum'-mer, they wished ver'-y much to give 
their moth'-er a nose'-gay of beau'-ti-fiil flow^- 
ers, from the pub'-lic gardens : but the gardens 
were at a great dis'-tance from their moth'-er^s 
house ; the wSath'-er was ver'-y hot, and the 
ser'-vants had a great deal to do in the moi^- 
ning. They will be ver^-y much tired, if they 
are sent out a-gain^, said Charles. Ver'-y true, 
said his sis'-ter : we will do with-out^ the flow'- 
ers : we will con-tenf our-selvee^' with giV-ing 
mam-ma' the ro^es that are on my rose tree. 

d2 
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These good chil'-drea are kind to ftU persons \ 
even to poor, dumb crea'^tures, They are al'* 
VfajB Bor'^ry when they see an'-y anM*mal 8tif '• 
&r pain, or ill used. One day, the llt<-tle girl 
tsn af^-tera beau^-tiiul but^ter-fiy, and caught 
it, and held it fast be»tween' her fin^ger and 
her thumb ; and ihe was mqch pleased that 
she had caught it. You hurt it, said Charles* 
IX) I ? said she; and im-me'-di-ateJy opened 
her hand) add set the lit^-tle prtson^-er ftee* 

V. THE BIBP^S UJiST. . . 

Borne lit^^tle boys were play^4ng in a field tiear 
a hedge, on a fine day in spring. One of them 
fotmd a birdy hest, and cried <mt to his com- 
pan'-if»te : Look i I have got a bird^s nest ! 
but there are no eggs in it, nor young birds; 
If l^iere were^ I am sure I would not have 
taken it 

Good and well in-struct'-ed cfair-dren like to 
see the birds pick up bits of hay, and moss, 
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and wool, to build their nests with ; Ahd they 
like to see the nests that are so eu^ri-ous-ly and 
Won'-der-ftd-ly made ; and they like to see how 
pa^-tient-ly the hen mis on her pest till the 
eggs are hatched, and how dil^-i-gentJy, and 
afi-fec^otion-ateJy both the pa^-rents feed and 
lend their yonng ones; and they like to see 
the lit'-tle birds in their pref *ty, sof);, warm 
nests, and to hear them chirp. Sdme^iimes 
they look a4x)ut^ in the bush'-es, and in the 
trees to find bird's nests : but when they have 
found them, they on' Jy just peep at diem ; they 
would rath^;^ not see the Ut'-tle birds, thatt 
frighten them, or do them an^^y harm. 

Idt'^tle boys ! why should you take a-way^ the 
9gg<9 ADd the young birds i They will do you 
no good ; and the old birds, who have taken 
so- niuch pains to build their nests, will be reat^^y 
ioi'-ry^ in^eed^ to lose their ejggs, and their 
young ones. You can^^^not feed the young birds 
BO well as they can ; nor take so good care of 
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them ; nor keep them warm at night. Some 
little boys who steal young birds from their soft, 
com'-fort-a-ble nests, and from the pa'-rent 
•birds, soon grow tired of them, and for-get^ to 
feed them ; then the little birds die. The old 
birds are never tired of their young ones, and 
never leave off feeding them till they can fly, 
and take care of them-selves'. 

Little boys, when you find any nests, do not 
rob the poor birds of their eggs, or their young 
ones. You may look at the little birds in their 
nests, but do not frighten them ; do not hurt 
them, do not take them away from their kind 
pa'-rents, and from their fiofb, dean, warm 
nests. You would not like that any body 
should take you from your fathers and mothers, 
and your own homes; and keep you always 
shut up, quite a-lone^ in a very small place ; 
and feed you in a new and strange way, or al- 
most starve you to death. 
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KEGtECT. 

Jane was very fond of keep'-ing birds, silk^ 
worms, and small an'4-mals ; and while she at- 
tend'-ed them with care, her aunt did not foir* 
bid'' it. One day her aunt found the bird cages 
dn/-ty, and the glass'-es very near'Jy emp'-tied 
of their wa'-ter and seeds. The silk^-wonns 
were crawl'-ing o'-ver a par'-cel of dead leaves^ 
seeking a piece that was moist e-nough' for 
them to eat. The rab^bits were with-out' oats 
or grains, and were squeak'-ing at the gra'-ting 
of the hutch'-es ; her squiZ-rel, for want of food, 
had got among the tea-cups, in search of some 
bread, and she was a-&aid' her chi^-na would be 
broken. Her aunt, as soon as a prop'-er time 
of-fered, for she made it a rule not to find 
fault with a child or a ser'-^vant while any other 
person was pres'-^nt, told her of the state of 
the poor anM-mals. This so af-fect^-^d her, 
that she shed tears, and of '-fered to give the 
bird« and beasts their lib'-er-ty ; but this her 
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aunt would not con-sent' to, well knoV-ing that 
by be'-ing kept a long time in a state of con- 
fine'-ment, they were ren^-dered un-«'-ble to 
pro-yide^ for them-selves'. Jane had been so 
bus'-y at play, with some other little girls, in 
dress'-ing her doll and ri'-^iing on the rock'-ing 
horse, that she hadfor-got'herHttlean^4-mals; 
}>ut so 8en^-si*ble was she of the great pain her 
ne-glect' must have oc-ca'-sioned the poor crea'- 
tures, that ev^-^er since, she has daiMy ^ven 
her birds and beasts plenty of food, and kept 
them clean. Thus she suf'-fered pain of mind 
for not do'-ing as she had been told. 

And many a fond mother has been much 
troubled, from a child not do'-ing as it has 
been told. When Charles was a little boy, he 
had leave to play up-on' the green be-fore' the 
door, and was told not to get o'-ver the stile 
into the field: but af'-ter play'-ing for some 
time, he got over the stile, and saw a horse in 
ihe field ; so he went to play with it, haV-ing 
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a stick in his hand/ He had been some time 
in the field be-fore^ his mother missed hinr 
from the door, when she went in search of him, 
and^ to her great sur-prise'9 she saw little 
Charles had got hold of the horse^s tail, play'- 
ing with the long hairs ! If it had not been a 
very qui'^-et horse, it might have kicked him tot 
death. 

(See Directions.) 

No^'-tice fer'-tile en'-gine prom'-ise res'-pite 
ac'-tive as-so^-ci-^te in-gra'-ti-ate au'-tumn ser'- 
vice doc'-trine op'-po'-site pro>nun-ci-a^-tion 
rep^-tile prac'-tise cap'-tive ne-go'-ti-ate sol'- 
emn of'-fice mo'-tive hos'-tile ex-cru'-ci-ate 
hyp^-o-crite rap^-ine pen'-sive con-demn'- 

EXERCISES. 

The pro-nun-ci-a'-tion of some words is ver'-y 
dif '-fi-cult ; but if lit'-tle boys will take no'-tice, 
they will soon be a'-ble to pro-nounce' al^-moat 
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eV'^-y word that thejr ttieet with ; ft&d if they 
Bt^t^nd' well to th^ leseond, they will in-gra'-*- 
ti^ate tb^m-selires^ with their mas^^ten^ and 
make the of -^fice of teacV-ers more a-gree^a-ble. 
When they prom'4se to do a thing, they should 
be ac'-tive in do^-^ing it, and nev'-er be hostile 
to an'-y thing that is done for their good. 

That is a fer'-tile field ; and there is at one 

end of it a coal pit. Do you see the smoke 

rise from the en'^gine that is em^ployed'' for 

rais'-ing the coals P It is a com'-mon prac'-tice 

for part of the men to work du'-ring the day, 

and the oth'-er part du'-ring the night. Take 

care of that rep'-tile that crawls a-cross' the 

path, for your foot may crush it to pie'-ces. I 

will take it home to my garden, and it will re* 

main' a cap'-tive with me. My mo'-tive for 

do'-ing so is, that it may have plen'-ty of leaves 

to feed on. I once saw a boy tot his foot on a 

snail, and it put it to an eit-cru'-d-a^ting pain. 

He said he did not see it, else he would not 
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have done it ; and he shed tears when he saw 
it writhe with pain, which showed that he was 
no hyp'-o-crite ; so we shall not con-demn' him. 

We should not as-so'-d-^ite with bad boys, 
who prac'-tise cru'-el sports. Their prac^-tice is 
con'-tra-ry to the laws of God, and the do</- 
trines taught us in the Bi'-ble. They do not 
spend any time in the sor-emn ser^-vice of their 
Ma'-ker, and they al'-ways do what is op'-po- 
site to His will. 

Poor Tom seems pen'-sive and sad. He 
has had no res'-pite from pain since he fell from 
his horse ; and he has be-come' quite e-ma^-ci- 
a-ted for want of food. He was at-tacked^ by 
two men, when his horse ran off, and^ he fell 
from the sad'-dle. These men live by plun'- 
der and rapine, and they wished to rob him, 
but his horse saved him from their cru''-el 
hands ; how-^eV-er he has met with a se-vere^ 
ac'-d-dent by it. 
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Come let us go forth into the fields i let tig 
liee how the flow'-ers spring i let us listen td 
the war'-bliiig of the birds^ and sport our-selves' 
tip-oli' the new grass* The irin'-ter is o'-vef 
and gdUe, the buds come out upoh the trees^ 
the crimsoil blos'-soms of the peach and thd 
hec^-ta-rine ate seeti^ aild the gr^en leaved 
feprout. The hed'-ges are boi/^eted with tufts 
of prim'^-ro-ses, and yel'-lQw cow'-slips, that 
hang down their head^ ) aud the blue ti^-o-let 
lies hid be-neatV the i^hade. 1* he ymmg god- 
liugfi are run'-niilg updfii tlie gfeeti, they are 
just hatched) their bod'4e<i( are cov'-ered with 
yel^Jow down ; the old ones hiss with an'-gei' 
If any one cotries near* Th^ hen sits upon hei' 
tiest of straw^ she watch'-ds pa'-tietii-ly the foil 
time, theii she eare^-ful-ly bre^s the shelly and 
the young chick'-ens cottie ciut* The lambsl 
just dropped are in the field) they tot'-ter by 
the side of their dam, and can hard'Jy sup-port' 
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their own weight. If you fall, little lambs, 
you will not be hurt, for there is spread un'-der 
you a car^-pet of soft grass, it is spread on 
pur'-pose to re-ceive' you. The but'-ter-flies 
flut'-ter from bush to bush, and open their 
wings to the warm sun. The young an'-i-mals 
of every kind are sporf-ing a-bout'; they 
feel them-selves^ hap^-py, they are glad to be 
liJive J they thank him that has made them 
a-live'. 

They may thank him in their hearts, but 
we can thank him with our tongues ; we are 
bet^-ter than they, and can praise him bet'-ter. 

The biids can war'-ble, and the young lambs 
c$n bleat ; but we can i>pen our lips in his 
praise; we can speak of all his good'-ness; 
tbere'«-fore we will thank him for our-selves% 
and we will thank him for those that can'-not 
epeak. Trees that bios -som, and lambs that 
skip a-bout', if you could, you would say how 
good he IS) but you are dumb, we will say it 
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for you ; we will not or-fer you in sac'-ri-fice, 
but we will of'-fer sac'-ii-fice for you. On 
every hill, and in every green field, we will 
offer the sac'-ri-fice of thanks'-giv-ing and the 
in'-cense of praise. 

THE SEASONS. 

There are four seasons in the year, — spring, 
fium^-mer, au^-tumn, and win'-ter. In springs 
the far'-mer ploughs his fields, and sows them ; 
the birds build their nests, lay eggs, and hatch 
them ; they had been si^ -lent in win -ter, but 
now they re-new' their cheer'-ful songs; the 
jruit trees are in blos'-som, and all na'-ture 
as-sumes' a gay as'-pect. In sum'-mer, the 
weath^-er gets very hot and sul'-try, the days 
are long, and for a week or two there is scarce'* 
ly any dark^-ness ; there is thun'-der and lighte- 
ning, and heav'-y show'-ers ; the trees are all 
o^-ver with leaves, and while some kinds of 
.fruit be-gin' to ripen, oth'-er kinds are quite 
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rtad^y tot eat'-ing ; flow'^rs a^boutid^ in the 
gardens and the fields ; the com of all sorts^ 
that was soWn in spring, grdws green and 
strong, and shoots into the ear, and ap-pears^ 
lo turn whi^-tish ; ev^-er-y plant at-tains' the 
full vig'-our of its growth ; and the couh'-try 
wears its rich'-est garb. 

In au't-tumn, all the crops get ripe, and are 
cut down with scythes and sic'^kles ; ap^-ples> 
fiV-berts, and other things of that kind are 
taken down from the trees^ as ful'-ly read'-y for 
being pulled ( the flow^ers fade by de-grees^, 
and every day there are feW-er and feV-er of 
them in the open air ; the leaves with'-er and 
fall off) the days are tum^-ing short ; and 
though the w§ath'-er is for the most part dry 
and stSad'-y, the air gets chilMy at night, and 
it is neither so safe nor so plSas'-ant as it was 
in summer, to be walking out at a late hour. 

In win'-ter the chief com'-forts of life are to 
be found with4n' doors ; there is now in-tense' 

£2 
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cold, hoar frost, ice, snow, and sleet ; the days 
are short, and the nights are not only long, but 
dark and gloom'-y, ex-cept' when the moon 
shines. Some'- times there are dread'-ful storms^ 
in which there are many ship^-wrecks at sea, 
and in which many peo'-ple per^-ish by land. 

In all the seasons, we be-hold' a pres'--ent, 
a per'- feet, and an ev'-«r-work'-ing God. We 
be-hold' him in the beau^-ty and de-lights' of 
the spring time. We be-hold' him in the light 
and heat, the rich -ness and the glo'-ry of the 
sum'-mer months. We behold him in the 
stores of food which he pro-vides' for us in au- 
tumn, that we may have e-nough' to sup-port' 
us in the cold se-vere' weath'-er that suc-ceeds^ 
And we behold him in the tem'-pests of win'-ter^ 
when he ^^ gives snow like wool, scat-ters his 
hoar frost like ash'-es, and casts forth his ice 
like mor'-sels,'^ and when all na'-ture lies pros^- 
trate be-fore' him. In all these, we behold the 
most stri'-king proofs of the power, the wis'-dom» 
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and the good'-ness of him who is the God of 
i;he seasons. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Sug'-ar cer'-tain is'-lands juice al'-so whol'-ly 
bu] -locks^ blood nour'-ish liq'-uid calf's stom^> 
ach liq'-uor Eng^-land most'-ly moun'-tains * 
o'-cean A'-si-a woi/-thy floods af-fords' guin'-eas 
half shovel berJows shoes bul'4ets basin. 

SUGAR. 

Sug^-ar is made from a plant which is called 
-siig^-ar-cane. This plant grows in cer'-tain 
isMands called the West In'-dies, where the 
soil and the cU'-mate are found to fa'-vour its 
growth. It would not grow well in a cold coun'- 
try. The persons who have e-states' for rais'- 
ing sug^-axrcanes, get the name of plant'-ers. 
Sug'-ar-canes are plant'-ed in rows like beans 
in a garden. 

When ripe for use, the canes are cut off 



neat th^ roots. They ate then cii)/*ried to ft 
press, and put be-tween' two i^-ron roll'-ers* 
These roUers> mov^-ing round, squeeze out the 
juice from the canes, and the juice falls into a 
tub placed be-neath\ Af '-ter this, the juice is 
put into a cop'-per pan, where it is boiled, so 
as to car^-ry off soitae of the water in va'-pour* 
When it is cooled^ the moist part or trea^-cle, 
is drawn off and put up in casks, and sold waf* 
der the name of mo^lass'-«s» The thick sub^^ 
stance that re-mains^ be-hind' is the sug'-ar, 
which is al^'-so packed up in casks or bar'-rels^ 
and shipped off for those counUries that can- 
Kiime' it In this state it is called raw ^ or yer-^ 
Igw, or brown, or soft sug'-ar* It is made into 
white sugar by be'*ing boiled a-gain' and argain'') 
till the trea'*cle or brown part is whoF-ly taken 
a*-way% and it be-com^' white as snpw. Bul^ 
locks^ blood or steam^ is used when they boil 
the raw sug'-ar ; and those who make it into 
white, are said to re*fine^ it. This is called also 
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loaf Bugar, because it is formed into the shape 
of loaves. And it is called lump sugar, because 
it becomes hard, and may be broken down into 
lumps. Sugar, both brown and white, is very 
much used by all dass'-^s of the peo'-ple ; and 
it is said to nour^-ish the body, as well as to 
please the taste. 
^ . 

MILK, BUTTER, AND CHEESE. 

A-midst' the many kinds of food which our 
Jf a -ker has been pleased to pro-vide' for us-, 
the milk of cows is one of the most pleas'-^mt 
and most use'-ful. Al'-most all young persons 
like it, and noth'-ing is more whoW-«ome for 
them, wheth'-er they take it by it-self % or eat 
it with bread or with por'-ridge. 

It is from milk that we get buf-ter and 
cheese. After it is taken from the cows it is 
put into large flat dish'-es, made of wood, or 
.of tin, or of earthen-ware ; and there it stands 
:till the next day» when the cream, or oil^-y 
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ifi to be found, of one sp^-cnes or an-oth'-er, — > 
even in the vaF-leys of the north, though sur- 
round^-ed by bleak and snow'-y moun'-tains. 
This plant, which is the prin'-ci-pal sup-port^ 
of hu^-man life, is formed for grdV4ng in all 
sit-u-a^-tions, from the Line to the very bor- 
ders of the Frozen O'-cean. One spe'-cies is 
a-dapt'-ed to the hu'-mid pla'-ces of warm 
countries, as the rice of A^-si-a, which grows 
in vast a-bun'^nce in the mud^-dy swamps of 
the Gan'-ges. Other kinds of com thrive on 
hot and dry limd, as the milMet of Af '-ri-<^ 
and the maize of Bra-ziF. In our own cli'- 
mate, wheat a-grees' with a strong clay soil, 
rye with a san'-dy or grav'-el-ly one, oats with 
a coars'-er, and baZ-ley with a fi'-ner soil. 
Barley suc-ceeds' in the very bo'-som - of the 
north. I have seen, says a wri'-ter, a-midst' 
the rocks of Fin'-land, crops of this grain, as 
beau^-ti-ful as the plains of Par-es-tine ever 
pro-duced^ 
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It is wor'-thy of re-mark' too, that com is 
pra-(luoe<F by plants which are neither too 
high nor too low for the hu'-man stat'-ure ; but 
which are ea'-siJy han'-dled and reaped. These 
plants grow up ev'-er-y year, and yield their 
har^-vest each re-tum'-ing season. Were com 
pro-duced^ on for^-ests of trees, and should 
these be de-stroyed' by war, or set on fire by 
our own im-pru'-dence, or rooted up by the 
winds, or rav'-aged by floods, it would require 
whole a'-ges to re-store' them, and man would 
be often left to starve. 

Com yields an am'-ple sup-ply' for the ne-* 
ces'-si-ties of man. It gives him a wholes-some 
and pal'-at-a-ble food. He can ex-tract' ftom 
it a drink, re-fiesh'-ing and nour'-ish-ing, when 
tem'-per-ate-ly used. It af-fords' grain for his 
poul'-try, bran for his pigs, for'-age and lit'-ter 
for his cat^-tle and hors'-es. With its straw 
he en-joys' the means of lod'-ging, of cov^-er- 
ing his cot'-tage, and keepmg him-self' warm. 

F 



GOLD, SILVER, AND COPF£&. 

GoiUl is of a deep yeFJow cor-our, It in 
very pret^-ty and bright. It is a great deal 
heav'4.er than any thing else, ex.^»pt' phtf-i* 
nuiti. Men dig it out of the ground. Shall 
I take my spade and get some ? No, there lA 
none in the fields in this country : It comes 
ftOm a great way off; and it lies deep'-er d 
gifeat deal than you could dig with your spade* 
Sov'-er-eigns and guin'-eas are made of gold. 
This watch is gold; and the looking-glass 
frame, and the pic'-ture frames are gilt with 
gdid. Here is some kaf gold. What is leaf 
gold ? It is gold beat very thin ; thin^-ner than 
leavei^ of pa'-per. 

Silver is white atid shi'-mng^ The spoons 
ate silver ; and the waiter is silver ; and crowns, 
and half-^crowns, and shil'-lings and sixpences 
are made of silver. Silver comes from a great 
way off too, — ^froila South A-mer'-i-ca. 

Capper is red. Half-pence are made of 
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copper; the ket'-tle and pots are made of cop- 
per ; and brass is made of copper. Brass is 
bright yellow, like gold al'-most. This sauce'* 
pan is made of brass ; and the locks upon the 
door, and this can'-dle-stick. What is this green 
aub^-stance upon the saucer-pan ? It is ver'-di- 
gris ; it would kill you if you were to^ eat it. 

IHON AXD STEEL. 

Iron is very hard. It is not pretty ; but I 
do not know what we should do without it, for 
a great many things are made of it. Go and 
ask the cook wheth'<-er she can roast her meat 
with-out' a spit. Well, what does she say ? 
She says she cannot. But the spit is made of 
iron ; and so are the tongs, and the po'-ker, 
and shovel. Go and ask Dob'-bin if he can 
plough without the plough'-share. Well, what 
does he say ? He says no, he cannot. But 
the plough'-share is made of iron. Will iron 
melt in the fire ? Put the po •ker in and try.. 
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Well, is it melt'-ed ? No ; but it is red hot, 
and soft ; it will bend. But I tell you, Charles, 
iron will melt in a very hot fire> when it has 
been in a great while. Come, let us go to the 
smithes shop. What is he do'-ingP He has a 
forge : he blows the fire with a great pair of 
bel^-lows, to make the iron hot. Now, it is 
hot. Now, he takes it out with the tongs, and 
puts it upon the an^-vil. Now he beats it 
with a hammer. How hard he works ! the 
sparks fly a-bout^ ; pref-ty bright sparks ! 
What is the black'-smith making ? He is ma* 
king nails and horse shoes, and a great many 
things. 

Sted is made of iron. Steel is very bright, 
and sharp, and hard. E^nires and scis'-sors are 
made of steel. 

LEAD, TIN, AND QUICKSILVER. 

Le<id is soft and very heavy. Here is a 
piece : lift it. There is lead in the case'-ment ; 
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and the spout is lead, and the cis'-tem is ISad, 
and bul'-lets are made of lead. Will lead melt 
in the fire? Try: put some in the shovel: 
hold it o'-ver the fire. Now it is all melt'-ed. 
Four it into this basin of water. How it 
hiss'-es ! What pretty things it has made. 

Tin is white and soft. It is bright too. 
The drip'-ping pan, and the re-flee'-tor, are all 
oov'-ered with tin. 

QaichfsU-'oer is very bright, like silver ; and 
it is very heavy. See how it runs about I 
You cannot catch it. You cannot pick it up. 
There is quicksilver in the ba-rom'-e-ter. Gold, 
silver, cc^per, iron, lead, tin, quicksilver. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven met^-4d& 
They are all dug out of the ground. 

There are oth'-er met'-als be-«ides^ these, 
but they are not so much in use; and some of 
them are pro-cured'^ with great dif '-fi-cul-ty. 
The num'^-ber of met'-ak is gen^.er-al-ly al<- 
lowed^ to be for'-ty one ; but I need not tell 

1 2 
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you their names, as you neV-er saw any of 
them : how-eV-er, when you are old'-er you 
must learn their names and uses. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Foun'-tain coV-^rt view'-ing bahn'-y shep'- 
herds pur-suif Geoi^ guess an'-swered per- 
suade^ . pleas'-ure waist'-coat built Broad'-bill 
un'-cle stron'-ger pushed a-broad' sin'-gle. 

THE YOUNG STAG. 

. A young stag once lived in a dell by the 
side of a foun'-tain, un'-der the cov'-ert of some 
for^-est trees ; he passed his days in ease and 
plen'-ty, re-po'-sing on the green turf, crop'- 
ping the flow'-ers that grew on the bor'-ders of 
the foun^-tain, or in viewing his own shad'- 
ow re-flect'-ed on its sur'-face : but Fleets-foot, 
for thus was the young stag called, at length 
be-came' wea^-ry of the qui'-et life he led, and 
longed for a change of scene. 
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One fine spring mor'-ning he roused him- 
self^ from the dew'-y grass, and look'-ing round 
him, said, How bright the sun shines ! the air 
is soft and bahn'-y ; I will leave these si'Jent 
woods, and vis'-it the plains and yon^-der vet'- 
dant mead^-ows. Say'-ing this, he left his 
se-cure' and pleas'-ant re-treat' in the dell, and 
walked forth into the open fields. There he 
saw the shep'-herds fold'-ing their flocks on 
the lulls, and the mow'-ers cut^-ting down the 
green grass in the meadows: he stopped to 
listen to the song of the milk'-maid, and the 
chime of the bells. from the stee'-ple of the dis- 
tant village church. These sounds and sights 
were all new to the young stag, who had passed 
his life in the deep re-cess'-es of the foZ-est ; 
and as he bound'-ed with light and joy^-ous 
steps o'-ver the lev'-el plains, he said, I will 
re-turn' no more to the gloom'-y for'-est, but 
dwell here in these pleas'-ant plains and fruit'- 
ful fields. 
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But if bis for^-mer a-bode' was less pleas'-ing 
it was much more se-cure' : and thought'-less 
Fleet'-foot had soon reason to re-gret' hav'-uig 
been tempt'-ed to quit his qui'-et home in the 
sha'-dy dell ; for one day, as he was careless- 
ly re-po'-sing by the bank of a riv'-er the sound 
of a hunt'-er'^s bu'-gle rang in his ear : — scarce'- 
ly had he time to raise him-self on his feet, 
when a pack of hounds, and a hunts'-man 
liiount'-ed on a fleet horse, came in view. 

The frightened stag fled swiflf-ly o^-ver 
hill and dale, foFJowed by the noi'->sy pack, in 
fiill cry, close be-hind^ him. Twice that day 
did the stag plunge into the stream and swim 
boldMy over, think'4ng to baf '-fle the pur-suif ; 
but in vain x the hounds^ cheered by the shouts 
of the hunts'-man, like'-wise crossed the riv'-er : 
and now they gained near'-er and near -er on 
his faint'-ing steps, and the huntW thought 
the prize se«KJure'; but Fleets-foot, col-lect'- 
ing all his re-main'-ing strength, increased' 
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his former speed, and leav'-ing the disap- 
point'-^ hounds and hunter far be-hind'^ he 
reached the firiendUy shade of the for'-est, and, 
pant'-ing and breath' Jess, glad'-ly laid him- 
self down once more by the side of the foun'- 
tain. 

From that time he ney'-er left his na'-tive 
dell, but^ con-tent'-ed with his lot, passed the 
re-main'-der of his days in peace and hap'- 
pi-ness. 

LITTLE GEORGE AND THE ROBIN. , 

One day, lit'-tle George came run'-ning to 
his moth'-er^ and said, Guess, mother, what I 
have in my bo'-som. Dear child, said his 
mother, how shall I be a^-ble to do that ? But 
she tried to guess, be-cause' she thought it 
would please her son. When George found 
that his mother could not guess, he opened his 
bo'-som a lit'-tle that she might peep in. 

Where did you get that pret'-ty robin? 
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asked the mother. George told her, the rob'-in 
had been caught in a trap, by one of its legs ; 
that he had seen it flut^ter-ing and try'-ing to 
get loose ; and that he went and took it ver^-y 
gent'Jy, and that he had taken great care not 
to hurt it. Oh, how frightened the poor lit'- 
tie thing must have been, when it was caught ; 
and how painful its lit'-tle foot must have been, 
all the time that it was held in the trap, said 
the mother. 

I went and took it out the mo'-ment it was 
caught, an'-swered George. What will you do 
with the poor lit'-tle bird ? asked his mother, 
with a sor'-row-ful face. Noth'-ing, answered 
George : I will only some^-times catch it, and 
feel its soft f eath'-ers. It shall fly a-bout^ the 
room ; and I will put a sau'-cer with waiter, 
and a little box with seeds for it^ that it may 
eat and drink. Will not that be pret'-ty, 
mother ? 

George^s mother did not think it would be 
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pre(/-ty to take a poor IW-ile hitd and keep it 
in a room ; but she aF-ways tried to per-suade^ 
her little son to do what was right *, and he wad 
80 good a boy that he hardUy ev^-er want'-ed 
to be forced to any thing. She did not, there^-^ 
fiire, take away the robin and let it fly \ but 
said to George, that the poor little robin would 
nev'-er be m hap^-py in the room, as it would 
be in the open air. There, said she, it hai^ 
more room to fly a-boutS and it has oth'-ef 
little robins for com-pan^-ions^ which sit with it 
in the large trees, and fly about with it, and 
sing with it, in the fields and gardens^ It can 
find so man'-y things which it likes to eat, that 
you can'-not get for it, for you do not eveli 
know what it likes best. Be-ades^ all this, it 
will beat it-self against' the win^'-dow in try- 
ing to get out ; and when it finds that it can^- 
not get out, it will fret and be ill ; and af'-ter it 
has suf'-fered all this, and be^come' tatne, per- 
haps' the cat may come in and tefir it to pie'-ces. 
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George stood still a little while, and looked 
first at his mother, and then at the robin, just 
as if he had been think'-ing on what his mother 
had said to him. He then told his mother he 
would car'-ry the robin into the garden, and 
let it fly a-way^ : I will onMy look once more at 
its pret-ty eyes, said he. That, said his 
mother, is the thing I wish you to do, my dear 
boy ; and it gives me more pleas'-ure that you 
should do it be-cause' you think it right, than 
that you should do it be-cause' I bid you. 

Little George was ver'-y much pleased that 
his mother praised him ; and he went in'-to the 
garden, and opened his waist'-coat, and out 
flew the Uttle robin, and was in a min'-ute on 
a tree. When George saw it sha'-king and 
pick'-ing its featV-ersandhop'-ping joy'-fiil-ly 
from one branch to an-oth'-er, and heard how 
it chir^-ruped, he was glad he had not kept it ; 
and he went and took the trap a-way^ and said 
he nev'-er would catch an-oth^-er poor little 
bird as long as he lived. 
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THE ROOK AND THE FITCHEB. 

Two old rooks built their nest on the top 
of a great tree, and hatched three young ones, 
whose names were Jet, and Jack, andBroad'-biU. 
Now Jet was very good ; but Jack and Broad'* 
bill were very bad birds, and mind'-ed not a 
word that was said to them : they were al'-ways 
quar^-reUing with each other, and were very 
rude and sau^-cy to their sister Jet. 

One day the old rooks said to the young 
ones, My dear chil^-dren, we are go^-ing out 
on a vis'-it to your un'-cle and aunt, who have 
buih a nest in yon'-der wood. Take care you 
do not quar'-rel with each other; and, pray^ 
do not at-tempt' to fly in our ab^-sence. ! 

Jet said she would not leave the nest ; but 
Jack and Broad'-bill only cawed and flapped 
their wings ; for they were sad wick'^ed birds, 
and did not mean to be good. 

The old rooks were scarce^-ly out of sight, 
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when Jack be-gan' to quar'-rel with Broad'-bill 
a-bout' some non^-sense or other; and they 
cawed and cawed, and flapped their wings in 
each other^s eyes, and scratched with their 
sharp cbiwsy till Jet was quite vexed at their 
bad be-ha^-vi-our, and begged them not to 
fight; but, in-stead^ of mind'-ing what their 
good sister said to them, they pecked her 
head and puUed out some of her nice bhick 
feath'-ers. 

At last Broad^-bill, who was the stron'-^r, 
pushed Jack over the edge of the nest ; and 
Jack, who had never learned to fly, fell from 
the top of the tree to the bottom, and broke 
his neck by the &I1. 

Oh ! what a fright Broad^^bill was in when 
he saw what he had done ! he did not mean 
to kill Jack ; but when peo'-ple give way to. 
an^-ger, they never know where it will end, 
and so Jet told him. Jet was grieved, and 
cried sad'-ly for the death of poor Jack; 
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though, if he had been good like her, he would 
not have come to such a bad end. 

Now Bioadbill was ver'-y qui'-et for some 
time af-ter this dis-as'-ter had taken place; 
and Jet be^gan' to think he had seen the er^-ror 
of his con'-duct, and was go'-ing to be-have' 
quite well for the time to come. 

Broadbill chanced to see some young 
crows a lit'-tle big^-ger than him-selT on the 
next tree leam^-ing to fly ; and they flew from 
bough to bough, and then back again to the 
nest; and seemed to en-joy' them-selves' so 
well that Broadbill thought he should like to 
fly like his neigh'-bours ; and he said, Come, 
Jet, do not let us stay mo'-ping here; see 
how merry our cousins the crows are ! I am 
sure we could fly as well as they, if we tried. 
Broth'-er Broadbill, said Jet, our father and 
mother told us not to quit the nest in their 
ab'-sence; and I do not think our wings are 
4Btrong e-nough^ to bear us, and we have not 
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48 yet l&imed how to use them. I mean to 
try my wings to-day', for all diat, said this 
wii'-ful bird ; I long to show those crows what 
I can do. But the crows are old^-er than we, 
and their wings are fiill'-er of f eath'-ers^ said 
Jet But mine are broad'-er and wi^-der, and I 
am sure I can fly better, said Broadbill as he 
hopped out of the nest on to a bough, and stood 
and flapped his wings be-fore' he took flight. 

Broadbill, you will sure^-ly break your neck, 
said Jet, and she begged him not to fly down ; 
but Broadbill only laughed at her fears, and 
away he flew ; but the wind blew strong, the 
tree was high, and Broadbill^s wings were 
weak ; he strove to keep them spread, but his 
f eath'-^rs were not half grown and he had not 
learned to fly ; so down he came to the hard 
ground, and was killed on the spot. 
' Poor Jet was now left quite alone ; and she 
hid her head under her wing, and cried and 
mourned for the death of her two brothers 
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The old rooks came home when it grew dark ; 
and they were very much shocked when they 
Mard what had happened, though they were 
not quite so sorry as they would have been, 
had Jack and Broadbill been good and du'-ti- 
fal birds Uke their sister Jet. Some time 
af^-ter this Jet^s mother fell sick, and grew so 
weak that she was un-^'-ble to fly a-broad' and 
get food as she used to do. 

One day, when the old rook her hus'-band 
was gone out to look for food, she called Jet 
to her, and said. Jet, bring me a Uttle wa^-ter 
in your bill, for I am rSad'-y to die with thirst. 
A-wa/ flew Jet to seek for some drink for her 
sick mother ; but the sum^-mer had been ver'-y 
hot, and all the ponds and ditch^-es near were 
quite dried up. Jet flew far and wide to seek 
for some water, but found none. Quite tired 
at last, she rest'-ed on some rails on the top of 
a steep bank; when look'-ing down she be- 
held' a pitch^-er which a shep^-herd had left by 
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chance on the pkdn where he had been keep'- 
ing his flocks. 

Full of joy, Jet flew toV-ards it. There 
was a lit'-tle wa'-ter, indeed^ m the pitch^-er, 
but so near the bot^-tom that she could not 
reach a sin^-gle drop ; then she ^ed to o-ver- 
turn^ the ves'-sel, but she had not strength to 
more it. She looked round with a sor^-row-ful 
air, think'-ing what, she should do, when her 
eye by chance rest'-ed on a heap of stones that 
lay near. A sud'-den thought came into her 
head ; she fetched the stones one by one in 
her bill, and cast them in'-to the pitdi'-er. 
Thus by de-grees' she raided the wa^-ter up to 
the brim, and was by this means a'-ble to 
car'-ry home some water to her sick mother, 
who was so much re-vived^ by it that she soon 
grew well and. strong. 

When the rooks, and crows, and ravens, 
heard what a good daugh'-ter Jet had been, 
and how clev^-er she was, they built her a fine 
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large nest, and made her queen o^-ver the 
whole rook'-er-y. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Ef'-forts coui^-age re-moved' prove hasel 
gov'-emed vaF-iant Mr. com-mand' htm'*gry 
flour'-ished con^-quer-or hon'-ourf ah be-sought^ 
suit hand'-some de-sign^ fa-tigued' Scheme 
bruised wolf lon'-ger seize floor. 

THE GRATEFUL CBANE. 

A poor crane was once caught in a net» 
from which she could by no ef^-forts e-scape'. 
Alasi said she, in a tone of deep dis-tress', 
what will be-oome' of me, if I can'-not break 
a pas'-sage through this net, I shall eF-ther 
fall a prey to the fowl^-er, or die of hun^-ger. 
My death, too, will cause that of all my young 
ones, who must per'-ish un-less' I re*tum^ to 
feed and warm them. A dog in the next field, 
hear^-ing her com-plaints% jumped o'-ver the 



fence, and, bid'-ding her be of good com^-age, 
tore the net in pie^-ces with his teeth, and 
said, re-tum', my friend, to your young ones, 
who are, no doubt, in-tent'4y look'-ing out for 
you. The grate -ful crane thanked the dog a 
thou^-sand times. In sa'-ving my life, said 
she, you have aF-so saved those of my help'-less 
fam'-i-ly. I shall nevf-er for-get^ your kind'- 
ness as long as I live. 

The strong should al'-ways be read'-y to 
help the weak ; we ought to do as we would 
be done by ; and I may one day or oth^-er be 
glad of some ftiend to as-sist' me, re-pUed' the 
dog. They then" parted: the dog re-turned' 
to watch his mas^-ter^s sheep ; and the hap'-py 
crane, to her nest of young ones. It chanced 
some time af^-ter this that the crane, on her 
Xe-tum' to her nest, stopped to drink a lit'-tle 
water from a clear stream which flowed near 
the foot of a steep rock ; but she had hard'-ly 
foe-gun' to drink when she was star^-tled by a 
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moan^-ing sound near her, as if miade by some 
an'-i-mal in great pain. 

Cair-ing to mind the ad-vice' of the dog, to 
as-sist' the dis-tressed^ she left the water, and, 
look'-ing round, she be-held' stretched on the 
ground at the foot of the rock, and al'-most at 
the point of death, the ver'-y dog that had 
for'-mer-ly saved her Ufe. She flew to him 
with all the haste she could; and asked, in 
what way she could serve him and what was 
his ail'-ment? The dog with much dif-fi- 
cul-ty told her, that, in eat'-ing his din'-ner, 
a bone had got a-cross' his throat; and he 
should be choked, un4ess^ it was speed'-iJy 
re-moved\ If that is all, said the crane, with 
a joy^-ftil air, I can soon put an end to your 
dis-tress', if you will but per-mit' me to pull 
the bone out. The dog glad'-ly con-senf^-ed ; 
and the crane, put'-ting her long bill into the 
dog''s throat, plucked up the bone that had 
given him so much un-ea'-si-ness, .and which^ 
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but for her time'-ly help, must have caused his 
death. Thus the dog was re-ward'-ed for 
hav'-ing done a good ac'-tion, and the crane 
was hap^-py in hav'-ing had it in her pow'-er 
to prove her grat^-i-tude, and make a re-turn' 
for the ser^-vice which had been done to her 
when she was in dis-tress' and stood in need of 
as-sis'-tance. 

THE KING OF THE FEN. 

I will be king of the fen, said Croak'-er the 
frog, leap'-ing out of the brook on to the dry 
land. You king, indeed I said Sly'-boots, a 
fine fat field'-mouse, with a long tail and 
bright eyes, jump'-ing out of his hole at the 
foot of a hazel bush which grew near. I am 
lar -ger than you, and I will be king, and the 
frogs shall be my sub'-jects and cut rush'-es, 
and bring me dried moss to hne my nest. And 
Sly'-boots looked big, and strut'-ted a-bout^ 
and gave him-self^ a great man'-y airs. I will 
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neV-er con-sent' to be gov'-erned by amouse, 
re-plied' the frog with a dis^in'-M air; 
fine'-ly king Sly'-boots would sound! Quite 
as well as king Croak'-er f re-tort'-ed the 
mouse. Then the frog flew in'-to a great 
pas8i'.on^ and hopped so high, and croaked so 
loud, that the mouse crept a lit'-tle ftur-ther 
ftom him ; for frogs, like chil^dren, look ver'-y 
ug^-ly when they are out of tem'-per : and Sly- 
boots did not much like the i-de'-a of be'-ing 
touched by his cold paws; and he said to 
him-self', in spite of this frog look'-ing so 
fierce and speak'-ing so loud, I should not 
won'-der if he was a cow'-ard at heart. So he 
turned to the frog and said^ as we both wish to 
be king of 'the fen, I kndw of no way of endu- 
ing the dis-pute' but by sin'^-gle com'-bat ; and 
the one that wins the baf-tle shall be king 
o^-ver the oth^^r. Then, said the frog, I have 
no ob-jec'-tion to what you pro-pose', and we 
will each bring a friend to see £ur play. To- 
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mor'-iow at twelve o^dock I shall be read'^y to 
take the field ; and if you fail to meet me here, 
I shall be king of the fen, and the mice shall 
be my seiZ-vants ; for Croak'-er thought Sly'- 
boots was bra'-ver in word than in deed, as 
cow'^rds are often the fore'-most to talk of 
fight'-ing. 

Then the frog re-tired' among the rush'-es, 
and the mouse ran home to his hole un'-der 
the nut tree. These two ri'-vals a-woke' next 
mor'-ning by break of day, to pre-pare' for the 
com^-bat, which was to take place at noon. 
The ftog was very much a-firaid' of ^yboots^ 
sharp teeth and claws ; so he fell to work and 
made hun-self' a shiekl from the bark of an 
old wilUow tree ; and then he plucked a long 
rush for a spear. Now, said he^ I am well 
armed: I have a shield to de-fend' my-seir, 
and a spear to at-tack^ the en'-e-my with : if I 
had but a vaV-iant friend to be my 8ec'*ond 
in the fight, I should do very well; 
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1 will be your sec'^-ond, said a great pike 
)tais'-ing his head a-bove' the water : and I will 
lie close to the bank^ among these rush'-es ; and 
if you lose or break your spear come to me 
and I will pro-cure' you an-oth'-er. The frog 
was well pleased at this of '-fer. I shall beat 
Sly^-boots in a little time, said he, with such 
weapons, and so good a friend as the pike to 
stand by and help me. Slyboots, in the mean 
time, was not f-d)e ; he sharp^ied his teeth 
and his claws, and chose a tight twig from the 
hazel bush, and said, I only want now a 
friend to be my sec'-ond and see fair play. A 
great kite who was hov'-er-ing near, said, Mr. 
Slyboots you may com-mand' my ser'-vi-ces at 
any hour you please to name ; I will at-tend' 
you with great pleas'-ure to the place of meet^- 
ing. Now Slyboots was some'-what a-6aid' of 
the kite, for he thought he had rath'-er a 
hun'-gry look a-bout^ the eyes and beak ; but 
he durst not re^frise' his of'-fer lest he should 
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give of-fence', so he thanked him foir his 
kind'-ne88, and at the ap-point^-ed hour they 
went to the spot where the frog was wait'-ing 
for their ar-ri'-val. The pike hiy in a hole 
among the rush'-es, and the kite sat on the 
bough of a tree dose by. 

The frog and the mouse looked at one an« 
oth'-er for a few min^-utes, and bran'-^ished their 
weapons, the mouse walked a-bout' with a 
vef'-y war^-like 2ur, and the firog flour^-ished his 
rush o -yer his head. At last the kite and the 
pike gave sig'-nal fo? the fray to com-mence', 
and to fighf -ing they both went, and the baf •« 
tie was long and fierce on both sides, and for 
some time it was doubt^-ful which would be the 
con^-quer-or. At last the frog seemed to gain 
ground ; but, at the very min^-ute that he ap- 
peared' to have the most ad-van'-tage over the 
Viouse, his spear broke in pieces. Alas 1 
cT0aked he in a tone of dis-may' what shall I 
do ? who will give me an^th^-er weapon ? 
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Here is one, cried his friend the pike from 
among the rusfa'-es. The frog, the tin-4u8« 
pect'-ing frog, gave a leap of joy, and sprang 
toiv'^rds the pike, who, opening his mouth 
quick'-ly put an end to the bat'-tle by 8wal'« 
low-ing at one mouth'-ful the hap' Jess frog. 

I am king of the fen now, cried Slyboots 
with a joy^-ful squeak. Long live your maj'- 
es-ty, ex-claimed' the craf '-ty kite as he dart^ 
ed from the tree, and, poun'-cing upon the 
new sov'-er-eign, bore him away in his tal'-ons, 
and put a speed'-y end to his re'-gal hon'^urs 
and his life at the same mo'-ment. 

THE APE AND THE ASS. 

There was once an i'-dle ape, named Ro'-ver, 
who lived in a spread'-ing tree in a green and 
pleas'-ant mead'-ow. One day Ro'-ver said to 
him-self ^, what a sil'4y feF-low I am to re-main^ 
in this dull tree, where there is noth'-ing to 
a-nuise' me ! I will go and see a lit^-tle of the 
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world. Hav'-iBg first eaten a heart'-y brealf * 
£ist of the firuit that grew on the tree^ and 
drunk a little. water from the stream which 
flowed near^ he skipped light'-ly o'-ver the 
green turf, and went forth on his trav'-els. 
He had not gone far be-fore^ he saw a man 
mount^-ed on a fine horse, which pranced and 
can'-tered a-long' in high style. Ah ! sighed 
Ro'-ver, how much hap'-pi-er men are than we 
poor apes ! I should like to have a horse to 
ride on, in-stead^ of be'-ing forced to walk on 
foot ; and I have no doubt my fig'-ure would 
look ver'-y well on horse'-back. Be-fore^ I go 
any far^-ther on my traV-els, I will have a 
steed to car'-ry me. Say'-ing this, he re- 
turned^ to the mead'-ow, where some hors'-es 
were qui'-et-ly gra'-zing, and be-sought^ one of 
them to per-mit' him to mount on his back : but 
the horse looked very cooF-ly on the ape, and 
said, with an air of great con-tempt^, Be-gone% 
you ug^-ly beast I what horse of any spir^-it. 
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think you, will suf ^-fer him-seir to be ruled by 
an ape P If you wish for a steed, I would ad* 
vise'' you to ride on a stick, as that will best 
suit your sixe and fig'-ure. 

The ape was very much hurt at this rude 
speech, and he chat'-tered and made a sad 
noise ; but the horse went on feed^-ing, and 
paid no far^-ther regard to Him, and Rover left 
him quite in a rage. He had not gone fai", 
when he chanced to see a donk'-ey feed'-ing on 
the grass un^-der a tree. Ah, ah! said the 
ape, I shall have a ride in spite of that rude 
horse, if I man'-age my mat'-ters well. He 
«oon chmbed the tree ; and perch^-inghim-«elf^ 
on a con-ve'-ni-ent branch, he said, in a voice 
loud e-ndugh' for the ass to o-ver-hear' him,— 
How much hand'-som-er this ass is than that 
horse ! what a fine shape ! what a soft coat ! 
and then what nice long ears ! if this donk^-ey^s 
pa^-ces are but e'-qual to her form, she must 
be a rare beast ! The fooF-ish ass was so charmed 
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Mrith the prais'-es which the ape be-stdWM' 
on hety that she pricked up har ears, and be- 
gan' to ca^-per a-bout", to con-vince' the ape 
how well he had judged of her mer^-its. Sweet 
Mis^-tress Du^^-ti-foot, said the cun'-ning ape, 
with a coax'-ing air, I was right when I said 
you were more hand'-some and swift^-er than a 
horse« Come a little near'-er, for I should like 
to stroke your nice, soft, long ears. The 
donkey, who did not sus-pecf the tricky and 
thought all the ape^s praif'-es were sin-cere'^ 
came close un'-der the tree : but be-fore^ she 
was a^ware' of his de-sign' Rover sprang upon 
her. The ass at first thought the ape had a 
mind for a Uttle firoF-ic, so she trot'-ted a-bout' 
the field for some time in a ver'-y good hu'- 
mour ; but at last she grew tired, and ver'-y 
dV-il-ly hint'-ed that she wished to re-pose' 
her-self' on the grass, and re-quest^-ed the ape 
to dis'.mount", as she be-gan' to feel much fa^ 
tigued'. Thank you, Mis'-tress Dus^-ti-foot, 



said Rover, if you are tired, I am not ; and if 
you do not choose to go, I shall be o-bliged^ to 
make use of this long stick ; and he gave the 
poor ass sev'-er-al heart'-y blows as he spoke, 
with the stick he had broken from the tree. 
The poor ass had now reason to la-menf her 
ioF-ly in hav'-ing given ear to the flat'-ter-y of 
the cun'-ning ape, who urged her to her ut'-most 
speed, in spite of all she could say, with the 
'stick he held in his hand ; while the ape, re- 
joi'-cing in the suc-cess' of his scheme, be-gan^ 
to applaud' his own wis'-dom. It is a fine 
thing, said he, to be wi'-ser than one^s neigh^- 
Jiours. Now I am pro-vi'-ded with a good 
steed, I will go forth on my trav^-els, and if I 
in-crease' in know'-Iedge as I have be-gun', I 
shall be-come^ the won -der and en'-vy both of 
man and beast ; and when I re-turn' to the 
woods again^ I will be a king. Alas ! the ape^s 
Tain hopes and grand proj'-ects were soon at 
4m .end ; for the donkey, los'-ing all pa»tience 
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at his in-grat'-i-tude and vain boast'-ing, a]^ 
proached the banks of a stream, and put'-ting 
her head be-tween' her fore legsbe-gan^ to kick 
in so fu'-ri-ous a man'-ner that Rover, not 
.a- ware' of her de«>sign', was thrown into the very 
mid'-dle of the stream. The ass, glad of hav- 
ing rid her-self ' of her burden, ca'-pered a-way% 
leav'-ing the ape strug^.gling in the water. 
Withmuchdif'-fi-cul-ty, Roverat length gained 
the shore, wea'-ry, bruised, and quite a-shamed' 
of his fol'-ly: he shook his wet coat; and 
hang^-ing his ears with a dole^-ful air, re.tumed< 
back to his fo/-mer dweF-ling, re-solV-ing for 
the fu'-ture to stay at home and learn wis'-dom. 

THE FAITHFUL DOG. 

Where are you go'-ing in such haste^ firiend ? 
said Trust'-y, the shep'-herd'^s dog, to a great 
wolf that was jog'-ging a-long^ the same road. 
If I was sure you would not be- tray' my se'-crel^ 
»ud the wolf, with a sly leer, I would kt you 
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Inow. You need not fear me ; I shall tell no 
one a word of the mat'-ter, said Trust'-y. Well 
then, said the wolf, you must know, as I was 
prowl'-ing round yon'-der cot^-tage, I saw the 
peas'-anf s wife put a fine ba'-by into the cra^- 
dle^ and heard her say,' Lie still, my dar'-ling, 
and go to sleep, while I run down to the vil- 
lage to buy bread for your father^s sup^-per. 
As soon as. the babe is a-sleep^, I shall go and 
fetch it ; it is fair and fat, and will make a nice 
sup'-per for me and my cubs. Then, said 
•Trust'-y, I would ad-vise^ you to wait a lit^-tle 
lon'-ger, for I saw the ba'-by^s mother step into 
ihe next house to speak to a neigh^-bour : take 
care lest you are seen. The wolf thanked the 
dog for his good ad-vice', for he did not know 
ihat the ba'-by be-longed' to Trust'-y'smas'-ter; 
and he said he would take heed and k.eep close. 
Then Trusty ran home with all the speed he 
could. The door was a-jar' and the in'-no-cent 
ba'-by was fast a-sleep' in the cra'-dle ; so he 
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lay down on the mat behind the door, and 
listened for the com'-ing of the wolf. It was 
not long be-fore' he hSard the tread of the 
wolTs feet on the graV-el path, and inan-oth'- 
er min'-ute the sav'-age beast was in the room, 
and steal'-ing with cau'-tious steps toV-^ids 
the cra'-dle ; but just as he was pre-pa'-ring to 
seize the poor baby. Trusty sprung upon him^ 
and, af -ter a se-vere' strug'-gle, laid him dead 
on the floor. The first ob'-ject the mother saw 
on her re-turn' was the wolf bathed in blood at 
the foot of the cra'-dle, while the in'-fant, un- 
hurt', lay sound'-ly sleep'-ing on its little pil'- 
low, and faith'-ful Trusty watch'-ing its peace'- 
iul slum^-bers. The grate^-fiil mother fond^ Jy 
ca-ressed' the pre-serv'-er of her in'-fant ; and 
call'-ing to-geth^'-er all her neigh^-bours, made 
them bear wit'-ness to Trusty^s eour'-age and 
fi-del'-i-ty. t*rom that time he became' a fa - 
vour-ite with the whole fam'-i-ly ; he had his 
share in all the meals, and a wium nook in the 
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chim'-ney cor'-ner, and passed a long and hap^« 
py life. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Dis-tin'-guish-es sign bull en'-trails dan'- 
ger wolves moun'-tain gloves guard stran'-ger 
Tough'-ness ex-erts' ex-ani-i-na'-tion ex-hib'-it 
i^-vor-y ex-ist' sin'-gly bur^-y height car'-riage 
poet Per'-si-a Cey-lon' weasel al-though^ man^<- 
gled torn dis^couZ-aged char'-ac-ter. 

THE HOBSE. 

The horse is a no'-ble crea'-ture, and ver'-y 
use'^-ful to man. A horse knows his own sta^- 
ble ; he dis-tin'-guish^s his eom-pan'4ons, re- 
mem'-bers any place at which he once stopped^ 
and will find his way by a road which he has 
traV-elled. The ri'-der gov'-ems his horse by 
signs, which he makes with the bit, his foot, 
his knee, or his whip. The horse is less use'- 
ful when dead than some other an'-i^mals are. 
The skin is used for coIMars, tra^-ces, and other 
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parts of har'-ness. The hair of the mane u 
used for wigs, and that of the tail for bot'-toms 
of chairs and floor'-cloths. What a pit'-y it is 
that cru'-el men should ever ill use, o-ver-work', 
or tor-ment' this use'-ful an'-i-mal. 

THE ox. 

Ox is the gen'-er-al name for homed cat'-tle. 
The male is a bull^ and the fe'-male a cow". 
The flesh of an ox is beef. An ox is a very 
use'-fiil an^-i-mal, and is often used to draw a 
cart or a plough ; his flesh sup-plies^ us with 
food ; his blood is used as ma-nure^ as well as 
the dung ; his fat is made into can'-dles, his 
hide into shoes and boots ; his hair is mixed 
with lime to make mor'-tar ; his horns are made 
into cu'-ri-ous things— -combs, box'-es, han^-dles 
for knives, drink'-ing cups, and used in-stead^ 
of glass for lan'-tems. His bones are used to 
make little spoons, knives, forks, and play'- 
things for chiF-dren. Cows give us milk, which 
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is ex^-cel-lent food : and of milk we make cheese ; 
of the cream we make butter. The young 
animal is a calf; his flesh is veal ; veFJum and 
coV-ers of books are made of the skin. The 
cow may be con-sid'-ered as more u-ni-ver^-sal- 
ly con-du'-cive to the com'-forts of man-kind^ 
than any other animid. 

TH£ CAT. 

The cat has sharp claws, which she drawB 
back when you ca-ress' her ; then her foot is as 
soft as veF-vet. Cats have less sense than 
dogs ; a caf s at-tach'-ment is chief'-ly to the 
house ; a dog^s, to the people who dwell in it* 

Kittens have their eyes closed seV-er-al days 
after their birth. The cat, after suck'-ling her 
young some time, pre-sents' them with mice 
and young birds. Gats hunt by the eye ; they 
lie in wait^ and sprmg upon their prey, which 
they catch by sur-prise' ; then sport with the 
poor animal, and tor-ment' it till they kill it. 

t 
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Cats, see best in the dusk ; in a strong light, 
the pu^-pil of the cat^s eye is con-tract'-ed al- 
most to a line ; by night, it spreads into a large 
cir^-de. 

Cats live in the house, but are not sul/-ject 
to the owner; they are self-willed and way'- 
ward. Cats love per^-fumes; they are very 
fond of va-le'-ri-an. They dis4ike' water, cold, 
and bad smells ; they love to bask in the sun, 
and to lie on soft beds. 

THE SHEEP. 

Sheep sup-ply' us with food ; their flesh is 
called mutton. Sheep supply us with clothes ; 
for their wool is made into cloth, flan'-nel» and 
stock'-ings. The skin is l^th'-er, which forms 
parch'-ment^ and is used to cover books. Their 
en -trails are twisted into strings for fid'-dles, 
and their dung af-fords' a rich ma^^ure' for the 
ground. The male is a ram, the fe^-male is a 
ewe. A sheep is a tim'-id animal, and runs 
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from a dog ; yet a ewe will face a dog when her 
lamb is by her side : she thinks not thetl of her 
own dan^-ger, but will stamp with herfoot, and 
push with her head, seeming to have no fear ; 
such is the love of mothers. 

Sheep de-rive^ their safe^-ty from the care of 
man, and they well re-pay^ him for his at-ten^- 
tion. In many coun^-tries they re-quire' the 
at-ten^-dance of shepherds, and are penned up at 
night to pro-tect' them from the wolves ; but 
in our happy coun^-try they graze in se-cu'-ri-ty. 

THE GOAT. 

A goat is some'-thing like a sheep ; but he 
has hair in-stead' of wool. The white hair is 
val'-u-a-ble for wigs ; cloth may al'-so be iinade 
of the goat^s hair. The skin of the goat is 
more use'-ful than that of the sheepi 

Goats seem to have more sense than sheep. 
They love to feed upon hills, are fond of brows- 
ing upon vines, and de-light' in the bark of 
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trees. Among moun'-taiiiS) they cUmb the 
steepest rocks, and spring from brow to brow. 
Then: young is called a kid : the flesh of kids 
is esteemed; gloves are made g( their skins. 
Persons of weak con-sti-tu'-tions drink* the milk 
of goats. Goats are very play'-ful, but they 
8ome'*times butt a-gainst^ little boys and knock 
them down, when they are teased and pulled 
by the beard or horns. 

THE DOG. 

The dog is en-dowed' with that sa-gac'-i-ty, 
vig'-il-ance, and fi-deP-i-ty, which qual'-i-fy 
him to be the guard, the com-pan'-ion, and the 
£riend of man ; and hap'-py is he who finds a 
fiiend as faith^-ful as this animal, who will 
rather die by the ^de of his mas^-ter than take 
a bribe of a stran'-ger to be-tray' him. No 
other animal is so much the com-pan^ion of 
man as the dog. The dog un-der-stands' his 
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master by the tone of his voice ; nay, even by 
his looKs, he is read'^-y to o-be/ him. 

Dogs are very ser'-vice-a-ble to man. A 
dog will con-duet' a flock of sheep, and will use 
no loiigh'-ness, but to those which strag^«gle, 
and then inere'-ly to bring them back. The 
dog is said to be the only aiiimal who idwayft 
knows his master, and the friends of his fam'4- 
ly ; who dis-tin'-guish-es a stran'-ger ks soon 
as he ar-rives'; who un-der-stands' his own 
name and the voice of the do-mes'-tics ; and 
who calls for his lost master by cries and Iam« 
en-ta'-tions. • 

A dog IS the most sa-ga'-cious animal we 
have, and the most ca^-pa-ble of ed-ii-ca'-tion. 
In most dogs the sense of smelling is keen ; a 
dog. wiU hunt his game by the scent ; and in 
foF-low-ing his master, he will stop where the 
roads cross, try which way the scent is stron* 
gest, and then pur-sue^ that. 
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THE ELEPHANT. 

The el'-^e-phant, though not only the lar^^ 
gest, .but the stron'-gest of all quad'-ru-peds, is, 
in a state of na'-turO) neither fierce nor mis'" 
chie-vous« Pa-ciF4c, mild^ and braye> it only 
exerts its powers in its own de-fence^ or in that 
of the com-mu'-ni-ty to winch it be-longs'* It 
is so'^-cial and fnendUy with its kind ; the oldest 
of the troop always appears as the leader, and 
the next oldest brings up the rear. As they 
tnarch, the forest seems to tremble be-neath' 
them ; in their pas'-sage they tear down the 
branch'-es of trees, on which they feed ; and if 
they enter cul^^ti-va-ted fields, the la'-bours of 
jag'-ri-cul-ture soon dis-ap-pear". In Af '-ri-ca, 
:er^e<-phants, perhaps, are the most nu'-mer-ous, 
:but in A'^-a, they ar^ the lar'-gest, and most 
iifie^-fiil to man. 

The er--e-phant is from seven to fif'-teen feet 
high; and its huge body is covered with a 
cal'-lous hide without hair. The eyes of this 
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animal are very small ; but though their mi- 
nute'-ness may at first appear de-formed', on a 
more care'-ftd ex-am-i-na'-tion they are seen to 
ex-hiV-it the ya'-ri-ous sen-sa'-tions by which 
they are moved. 

When the elephant is once tamed, it is the 
most gen'^-tle and o-be'-di-ent of all animals* 
Its at-tach'-ment to its keeper is re^mark'-a-ble, 
and it seems to. live but to serve and o-bey' 
him* It is quick'-ly taught to kneel in order 
to re-ceive' its ri'-der: ca-ress'-es those with 
whom it is ac-quaint'-ed ; u'-ses its trunk as a 
hand, to assist in taking up a part of its load. 
The teeth of this animal are of great val'-ue, 
and fiir^-nish the ar^-ti-de of i'-vor-y. For the 
sake of these alone, elephants are fre'-quent-ly 
killed; and the hunter who is for'-tu-nate 
enough to obtain such a prize, thinks himself 
amply rec'-om-pensed for his dan^-ger and 
trouble in the chase. The elephant is said to 
live upwards of a hundred years. 
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THE REIN DEEE. 



Of all the animals in the nor'-them re^-gions 
the rein deer is the most use^-fiil, and the most 
wor^-thy of our at-ten'-tion. It is found as 
near the pole as man can go ; and, as if in- 
tend'-ed for the sei<-yice of the na'-tives of 
those cli^mates alone, it is in-ca'-pa-ble of ex- 
ist^-ing under a mild'-er sky. From the rein 
deer sin'-gly, the Green'-hmd-ers, Lap'-Iand-ers, 
and other in-haV-it-ants of the north fiig^-id 
zone, de-rive^ a supply for their most press'- 
ing wants. It an^-swers the pui^-pose of the 
horse in con-vey'-ing them from one place 
to another; that of the cow, in af-ford^-ing 
them milk, and that of Ae sheep, in fur^-nish- 
ing them with clo'-^hing; while the Aesh 
serves for food, as the ten'-dons do for bow'- 
strings ; and which last, when split, supply the 
want of thrSad. 

The horns of the rein deer are very large, 
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but slender, pro-ject^-ing for'-wards^ and pal- 
mated toward the top. The height of a full- 
grown animal of this kind is about four feet 
and a half; but it is very strong^-ly built, has 
thick hair, and always a black space round the 
eyes. The pace of the rein deer is rather a 
trot than a bound'-ing, and this it can con- 
tin'-ue for a whole day ; its hoofs are cloven 
and move'-a-ble, so that it spreads them a-broad' 
as it goes, to pre-vent' its sinking in the 
snow ; and as the animal moves along, they 
are heard to crack with a pretty loud noise. 

The prin'-ci-pal food of these animals du- 
ring winter is a white moss, with which almost 
all the des'-ert parts of the country are covered, 
like snow, and which the deer ea'-si-ly turn 
up with their no'-ses, even when it is deeply 
buried in snow. A Lap'4and-er re-gards' the 
rein deer as his prin'-ci-pal source of wealth, 
and some persons pos-sess' a thousand of them 
in a sin^-gle herd. 
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THE CAMEL. 

The height of this animal is, in general, 
about six feet, and the bod^-y is coYered with 
dusky or ash'-col-oured hair. It has a short 
head, small ears, and a long bending neck ; 
and is rendered re-mark'-a-ble not only by the 
lumps on its back, but by large hard swel'-lings 
at the bottom of the breast, on the knees, and 
on the in'-side of each leg. 

In A-ra'-bi-a and other countries, where the 
cam'-el is tridned to uise^-ful pur'-pbs-es, it is 
con-sid'-ered as a sa'^-cred animal, without 
which, the na'-tives could neither traf^-fic, 
trav^-el, nor sub-sist'; its milk forms a con- 
sid'-«r-a-ble part of their noui^-ish-ment ; they 
clothe them-selves' with its hair, which is shed 
reg'-u-lar-ly once a year ; and on the ap-proach' 
of en'-e-mies, they may, by mounting their 
cam'^-els, flee to the dus'-tance of a hundred 
miles in a sin'-gle day. It must also be ob- 
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served' that these quad'-ru-^peds are so ex- 
treme^ Jy tem'-per^te, and ca'-pa-ble of stfch 
long ab'-sti-nence^ that in those vast des'^rts, 
—where the earth is every where dry and 
sandy, — where there are neither beasts nor 
birds, neither in'-sects nor veg'-^-ta-bles, they 
post for'.ward without re-qui'-ring either drink 
or pas'-ture for five or six days together. 

In Tur'-key, Pej^rsi-ra, A-ra^-bi-a, Bar^-ba-» 
ry, and, l^'-gypt? com'-merce is almost en- 
tire^-ly caiZ-ried oh by means of camels ; no 
car'-riage being so speedy and reason'-a-ble in 
those countries. Mer'-chants and trav^-el-Iers 
u-nite' them-selves^ into a body furnished with 
camels, to se-cure^ themselves from the in'-sulta 
and dep-re-da^-'tionfl^ of roV-bers. This as- 
sem'-blage is called a car-a-van', in which the 
numbers have been some^-times known to 
a-mount' to eight or ten thousand. 
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THE BEAB. 

The Qpm^-mon bear is a heav^-y looking 
quad'-ru-ped, of a large size, and covered with 
shag'-gy hair. It has a prom^-i-nent snout, a 
short taU, and treads on the whole sole of its 
foot. It is a na'-tive of nearly all the northern 
parts of A'-si-a and Eu'-rope, and it is said to 
be found in Cey-lon' and other In'-di-an islands, 
and also in some parts of Af '-ri-ca and A-mer'. 
i^a. 

In northern cU'-mates« it is of a brown coF* 
our ; in other parts of Eu'-rope, it is black ; 
in Nor'-way it is found grey and even white. 
The black bear confines itself almost en-tire'-ly 
to veg'-e-ta-ble food ; but the brown, fre'-quent- 
ly attacks lambs, kids, and even cattle, and 
sucks their blood like the weasels. Bears are 
fond of honey, and often seek for it in trees, 
of which they are ex'-ceUent climV-^rs, in 
spite of their awk'>ward ap-pear'-ance. The 
bear is not nat'-u-ral-ly a fierce animal ; but it 
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be-comes' a very foiZ-mi-da-ble en'-^-my when 
att^ked or when de-priyed^ of its young; 

In its habits, this animal is sav'^^ge and 
sol'-i-ta-ry. It either re-sides' in the hoFJow 
of a tree, or some un-fre-quent'-ed wood, and 
takes up its a-bode' in those moun'-tain-ous 
steeps that are so dif '-fi-cult of ac-ceds^ to the 
hu'-man foot. In these Icme^-ly re-treats', it 
pass'-es fieveral months in the winter in a state 
of tor-pid'4-ty, without motion or sense, and 
never quits thein till it is compelled by htin'*- 
geir to search for a fresh supply of food. 

Al-thou^h' the bear is of a surly dis^po-fiti'* 
on, yet when taken young, it submits, in a cer«> 
tain degree, to be tamed ; and by being taught 
to e-rect' itself upon its hind'-er legs, inoyes 
about to the sound of mu^-^c in a clumsy, 
awkward kind of dance. But no hu-niane' 
person would have any pleasure in looking at 
dandng bears, if they considered that, in ma- 
king them learn this ac-com'-plish-ment the 
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greatest cru'-el-ty is prac'-tised, such to setting 
the poor creatures on plates of hot i'^-ron. All 
such in-flic'-tions of suffering for the sake of 
mere a-muse'-ment should be dis-<;ou/-aged. 



THE FOX. 



The fox is a quad^-ru-ped of the dog kind. 
This animal is found in almost every quair'-ter 
of the world. His col'-our is brown ; he has a 
sharp muz'-zle ; his ears are e-rect' and pointed ; 
and his tail is straight and bush'-y, and tipped 
with white. His gen'-er-al res'-i-dence is a deii 
or large bu/-rdw, formed under the su/.face 
of the ground, or in some deep creV-ice of a 
rock. This he seldom leaves till the evening; 
.and then he prowls about the woods and fields 
for food, till the morning. He feeds on hares, 
raV-bits, pduF-try, feath'-ered game, moles, 
orats, and mice ; and is known to be very fond 
of firuit He runs down hares and rabbits by 
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pur-su'-ing them like a slow hoiind. His voice 
is a sort of yelping bark. 

Al-though' the fox is very de-struc'-tive to 
poultry yards and game, and some'-times take? 
the lib'-er-ty of car'-ry-ing off or de-vour'-ing a 
Iamb, he is also of service to mankind, by de- 
stroy^-ing many kinds of of-fen'-sive animals. 
His skin also con'-sti-tutes a soft and warm ftir, 
which in many parts of Europe^ is used for 
muffs and tippets, for the li'-nings of winter 
garments, and for robes of state. In some 
parts of the Con -ti-nent his flesh is eaten for 
food. 

In many countries, par-tic'-u-lar-Iy in Eng- 
land, hunting the fox is a fa'-your-ite field sport. 
Oen^-tle-men on horse'-back hunt him with slow 
hounds, and he has been known to run fifty 
miles, and after all to save his life, by w6a'-ry- 
ing out the dogs as well as the hors'-es and 
hunts'-men. 

His va'.ri.ous strat'^gems for ob-tain'-ing 
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prey and a-yoicP-ing bis en'-e-mies, have justly 
pro-cured' for him the chax^-acter of cun'-nuig ; 
so that '^ as cunning or crafty as a fox**^ has 
grown into a prov^HBrb. Many in'-8tan-<^s of 
his having this qual'4-ty in great per-fec'-tion 
are re-la'-ted. A fox had been fre%quent-Iy 
chased, and be always e*scaped' by appearing 
to go over a steep high rock ; and it oom'-mon- 
ly happened that several of the dogs, in the 
ea'-ger-ness of pur-suit', went after him and 
were killed. At last, on ex-plo'-iing the place, 
the hunts'-men were so for'-tu-nate as to dis- 
coV-er that the fox had his den just un'-der the 
brow of the rock, and that, by laying hold with 
his teeth of a strong twig that grew beside it, 
he had the art of swing'-ing himself into the 
hole, out of which, however, he was able to 
scram'-ble at any time without dan'-ger. But 
human skill baffles the cunning of the fox. 
The huntsmen cut off the twig ; and next time 
that Reynard was pursued, he ran to catch it 
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as formerly, trusting that it was still there; 
but, of course, he missed his aim, and tumbling 
down among the rocks, was mangled almost as 
much asif hehad be^n torn to pieces by the dogs. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Meas'-pures. whose Dr. u'-su-al-ly fa-mil'- 
iar rogu'-ish af-front' dozen lei'-sure cuc'-koo 
ac-com'-pa-ny double. 

THE WOLF, 

This animal, from the tip of the nose to the 
insertion of the tail, is about three, feet and a 
half long, and about two feet five inches high* 
His colour is a mixture of black, brown, and 
gray ; and his hair is ex-tremeUy rough and 
hard, but mixed toward the roots with a kind 
of ash-coloured fur. The eyes open slantingly 
upwards, in the same di-rec^-tion with the nose ; 
and the colour of the eye-balls is of a fi'-er-y 
green, which gives a fierce and formidable air 
to the whole visage. 

k2 
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The fe^-male wolf pEo-du'-oes five or six at 
II litter. These she suckles for some time, and 
teaches them betimeis to eat flesh, vhich she 
prepares for them by chew'-ing it first herself. 
She also fire^-quent-ly brings them young hares 
and birds, while yet aliye ; which she tears into 
pieces, and dis-trib'-utes in e'-qual shares. 
When the cubs are about six weeks, or two 
months old, their dam leads them to drink at 
the trunk of some decayed tree, where the 
w4ter has settled, or at some pool in the ndgV- 
bour-bood; but on the appearance of danger, 
^e carries them back to their native den. 

THK EAGLE. 

T*his noble and ma-jes'-tic creature has al- 
ways been consideied as the king of birds, on 
account of its su-pe'-ri-or strength, coiu*^-age, 
and ra-pd'-i-ty of flight. These qual -i-ties, 
added to the dig'-ni-ty of its appearance, the 
elevation to which it soars, and the terror it 
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strikes into all the rest of the feath'-ered tribe^ 
appear to render it de-senK-ing of the royal 
ti'-Ue. 

The golden eagle is in length, from the point 
of its beak to the end of its tail, about three 
feet six inches, its breadth, when the wings are 
expanded, is about seven feet. The bill is 
homy, hook'-ed, and very strong. The feathers 
of the neck are of a rusty colour, and the rest 
are dark brown, approaching to black, in-ter- 
mixed' with some much lighter. The eye of 
the eagle is won'-^r-iul-ly formed. To give 
its sight the greatest per-fec'-tion, it has a 
double pair of eye'-lids, which move in-de-pen'» 
dent of each other ; and the powers of the eye 
are so great that it can gaze stead'-fast-ly at the 
sun without blinking. The feet are feathered 
down to the daws, and have a sur-pri'-sing 
grasp. Each leg is yeFJow-ish, and its four 
talons are crook'-ed and strong. 

Eagles de-vour^ with eagerness flesh of all 
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kinds, but will not eat pu'-trid car'-cass-es. 
The field of battle and slaughter is sure to be 
its early haunt, where it delights to prey upon 
those bodies which have been late'Jy slain. In 
its flight after food, it will pounce upon a goose 
or a turkey, and has fire'-quent-ly been known 
to seize young lambs, kids, and even fawns, 
which it destroys for the sake of drinking their 
blood. Its disposition, however, is so noble 
that it never de-scends' to make a prey of the 
smaller^ and harmless birds, considering them 
be-neath' its notice. Its craving after food is 
BO great, that a large extent of country is 
nec-es-sa-ry to satisfy its wants. The wisdom of 
Providence is, therefore, evident in making it 
a soUtary creature, for two pairs of these vo-ra- 
cious birds are never found in the same neigh- 
bourhood, though eagles have been met with in 
every quarter of the world. 

The nest of the eagle is large, and composed 
of strong sticks covered with rushes, and is 
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generally built upon the point of B&me fiigli 
rock, from whence his keen eyes survey the 
country round, and on discovering his prey; 
he darts upon it with the quickness of lightning. 
These birds are remarkable for the length of 
their lives, some having been known to reach 
the term of one hundred years. 

AN£CDOT£S OF THE SA6LE. 

Sir Robert Sibbald relates, that a woman in 
the Orkney Islands having left her child, of 
about one year old, in a field, while she went 
to some distance, an eagle passing by, took up 
the infant by its clothes, and carried it to her 
nest, on a neighbouring rock, which being 6b^ 
served by some fishermen, they instantly pur- 
sued the eagle, attacked her nest, and brought 
back the child linhurt. 

Another ci/-cum-stance is re-Ia'-ted c^ a 
peasant, who had resolved to rob the nest of 
an eagle that had been built in a small island 
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in the beaudfiil Lake of KiUarney, in Ireland. 
He accordingly stripped and swam to the island 
while the old ones were away, and having rob- 
bed the nest of its young, he was pre-pa'-ring 
to swim back with the young eagles tied in a 
string ; but while he was yet up to the chin in 
water, the old eagles returned, and missing 
their young, quickly e-spied' and fell upon the 
plunderer, and in spite of all his re-sis'-tance, 
they killed him with their beaks and talons. 

THE OSTBICH. 

The os'-trich is the largest of birds. It often 
meas'-ures more than fisurteen feet in height, 
and as many in length, from the tip of the 
beak to the end of the tail. Its head is small, 
and, as well as the greater part of the neck, is 
flesh-coloured, and clothed only with scattered 
hairs. The lower parts of the neck and the 
body are covered with black feathers, whose 
webs are pe-cu'-li-ar-ly light and crisped : the 
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feathers of the taSl and wings are white, of a 
beautiful appearance, and sometimes tipped or 
edged with black. The wings have each two 
spurs. The breast is armed with a hard cal<- 
lous substance. The body of the female is 
brown. 

This bird inhabits the sandy burning deserts 
of Asia and Africa. Ostriches often assemble 
in great flocks, and commit ter'-ri-ble hav'-oc 
among the com fields in the in-te'-ri-or of the 
country, about the Cape of Good Hope. In 
£ome parts of Asia, they are so nu'.mer-ous as 
to be sometimes mistaken for troops of roving 
Arabs. 

The ostrich subsists upon veg'^.ta-bles; but 
it is ex-ceed'-ing-ly vo-ra'-cious, and will devour 
almost any thing that comes in its way. It 
will swallow leather, cord, glass, iron, lead, tin, 
stones, and a great va-ri'-e-ty of other in-di- 
^s'-ld-ble matters. These often prove fatal 
to it. 
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Each male ostrich is u-ni'-ted to from two 
to five females. These lay, in a common nest, 
sometimes to the number of sixty or seventy 
eggs, and share among them the task of hatdi- 
ing, in which the male also takes his part. The 
young are at first very weak ; but their parents 
tend them with as-si-du'-i-ly, and not only pro- 
vide them with food, but defend them with 
great courage from every thr&ttened danger. 

The flesh of the ostrich is used as food ; but 
it is said to be not very delicate or palatable. 
A Roman emperor, we are told, had six hun- 
dred killed, and their brains made into one dish. 
The Arabians make use of the skin, which is 
very thick, as leather. The feathers are highly 
prized among all nations for or-na-men^-tal pur- 
poses. The eggs are eaten ; they are uncom- 
monly large, each weighing generally about 
twelve or fifteen pounds ; and the egg-shdl, 
which re<>sem^-bles ivory, isusedin the formation 
of u'-ten-sils, both of ornament and do-mes'-tic 
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e-con'-o-my. When taking the eggs of the 
iostrich, it is necessary to avoid touching those 
which are left behind ; for the ostrich would dis- 
coyer it by the smell, and immediately tramp* 
ling them to pieces, would leave the place, and 
seek for a more secure retreat. 

THE STORK. 

The white stork is about three feet in length. 
It has a red coloured bill, which is set inside 
with sharp hooks, to enable it to hold its slip- 
pery prey. Its feathers are all quite white, 
except the ends of the wings, the extremities of 
which are black, abo some small part of the 
head and thighs. Its legs are long, slender, 
and of a red colour. The nails of its toes are 
not clawed like those of other birds, but flat 
like human nails. 

The stork feeds on frogs, lizards, serpents, 
and insects; it also clears away much filth. 
On account of its important sef-vi-ces, it is 
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treated with kindness bj people in geneiaL 
The disposition of the stork is mild and gentle ; 
it has long been cel'-^bra-ted for affection to 
its parents, whom it never forsakes, but tender- 
ly feeds and cherishes them when they become 
old and unable to provide for themselves. 

Storks visit Egjrpt in such numbers that the 
fields are white with them ; yet the inhabitants 
are not displeased with this sight, as frogs are 
brought forth here in such swarms, that if the 
storks did not devour them, they would over- 
run the country. 

Storks are birds of passage, that is, they aD 
leave a cold country when winter approaches, 
and fly in tribes to a warmer climate, and le- 
tum again in the beginning of summer. For 
upwards of a week before their intended de- 
par^-ture, they meet together every day, like a 
council, as if to determine the etact day on 
which to take their flight to another country. 
Dr. Shaw says, that he observed three flocks of 
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diein, each about half a mile in width, Reaving 
Egypt and flying over Mount Carmel, and 
they were so numerous as to be three hours in 
pasdng. 

THE BAVEN. 

^^ As black as a raven^'* is an old proverb, 
which is strictly correct, for nearly its whole 
plu'-mage is of a shining black colour, glossed 
with deep blue. It is a large strong-bodied 
bird, and usually measures upwards of two feet 
in length, and when its wings are extended, it 
is nearly four feet in breadth, from the tip of 
one wing to the tip of the other. Its beak i^ 
curved, its eye is sharp, and its legs are short 
and stiff, upon which it hops very nimbly along 
the ground. 

The raven is of a hardy, bold, and per-«e. 
ve'-ring digposition. He is often tamed, and 
becomes fa-mil^-iar and ex*tremeUy amusing ; 
yet he is very roguish, and has a most vo-ra'- 
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cioufi appetite. Active^ in-quis'-i-tive, and im- 
pudent, he hops about and pries into every 
comer. He af&onts and drives away the dogs, 
plays his tricks with the fowls, and is very fond 
of visiting the pantry, where he contrives, when 
un-no'-ticed, to commit his dep-re-da-tions. 
He is not satisfied with small thefts, but will 
sUly take a piece of money, a tea-spoon, or any 
other shining thing that he can carry away, and 
will convey it to some hiding place. 

Ravens, in a wild state, are exceedingly cun- 
ning and mischievous, and whenever they ob- 
serve an animal in a helpless condition, they 
will fly at it and peck out its eyes ; yet in most 
countries they have respect paid to them, and 
in eastern countries they are even held in great 
veneration. The Romans considered them as 
om'-i-nous birds, and from ri-dic'-u4ous motives 
of fear, they paid them great honours. They 
feed mostly on small animals, eggs, and shell- 
tish, and are no-to'-ri-ous for devouring blood 
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and dead bodies on the fields of slaughter. 
Naturalists say that this bird often lives up- 
wards of a hundred years. 

ANECDOTE. 

A gentleman'^s butler having missed some 
alyex spoons, and other articles, without being 
able to account for the way in which they had 
disappeared, at last observed a tame raven that 
was kept about the house, with one in his mouth, 
and on watching him to his hiding place, dis* 
covered th^e upwards of a dozen more. 

THE SPABSOW HAWK. 

The spaxrow hawk is a bold bird. It is the 
dread of the farm yard, for, at times, it makes 
great havoc among young poultry; and it 
commits its depredations in the most daring' 
maimer, even in the presence of man. In win- 
ter, it ofi;en makes great havoc among the 
flocks of buntings and finches. 

l9 
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Few of the ra>pa'-ciou8 birds are so docile 
and o-be'-di-ent as this. When properly train- 
ed, it is capable of great attachment ; and it 
may be taught to pursue par'-tridg-^s and other 
game. It will also pounce upon pigeons when 
away from their companions. 

A boy had a sparrow hawk that used to ac- 
company him through the fields, catch its game, 
devour it at lei'-sure, and, after all, it would 
find out the boy wherever he went, nor, after 
the first or second adventure of this kind, was 
he ever afiraid of losing the bird. It was about 
as large as a wood pigeon, and has been seen 
to fly at a turkey-cock, and when beaten, return 
to the charge with undaunted in-tre-pid'-i-ty. 
A countryman, however, one day shot it for 
having made too firee with some of his poultry. 

The female builds her nest in hollow trees, 

on high rocks, or lofty ru'-ins; sometimes, 

however, she is contented with the old nest of 

a crow. She generally lays four or five eggF. 

7 
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THE CUCKOO. 

The cuckoo is of a grayish colour ; its size 
is some'-what less than that of a pigeon ; it is 
shaped like the magpie ; and it has round 
standing-out nostrils. It is one of those bhrds 
that mi'-grate from one country to another. 
It visits us in spring, and leaves us long before 
the cold weather sets in. WhDe it remains 
with us, it flies about from tree to tree, and 
from wood to wood, and sends forth that cheer- 
Ad voice which every body has heard with de- 
light ; and then it sets off for some other coun- 
try to another spring, as the only season of the 
year suited to its tastes and habits. 

Most people know that the cuckoo does not 
build any nest, and does Qot hatch its own eggs, 
nor rear its own young. She fixes on the nest 
of the tit-lark, the water wagtail, the green lin- 
net, or some other bird, but chiefly on that of 
the hedge sparrow ; and, in their absence, lays 
her egg, for she seldom or never lays more 
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than one egg in the same nest. No sooner 
have the eggs been hatched, than the yoiing 
puckpo contnTes to turn out the other young 
pnes, and thus becomes the sole object of its 
murse'^s care. A person saw it perform that 
nf ork, and de-scribes' it in the following manner : 
the little cuckoo, with its rump and wings, got 
the young sparrow on its back, and making a 
Jqdgement for its burden, by raising its elbows, 
climbed backwards with it up the side of the 
nest, till it reached the top, where, resting &r 
a moment, it threw off its load with a jerk, and 
set the sparrow quite over the nest. After 
stopping a little, and feeling about with the 
,ex-trem'-i-ties of its wings, as if to convince 
itself that the thing was done> it dropped again 
into the nest. 

It deserves notice, that though the body of 
the cuckoo is many times larger than that of 
the sparrow, its egg is fully smaller. In this 
there is a wise design ; for if the egg of the 
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cuckoo were to be as large as it is common for 
birds of that size to produce, it must be laid 
in the nest of a large bird, and then the young 
cuckoo would not have the same chance of 
living, by freeing itself from the presence of 
the other young birds, which would be as 
fitrong as itself, or perhaps stronger. But 
while the smallness of the egg renders it easy 
for the sparrow to hatch it, the young cuckoo, 
being more powerful than the young sparrows, 
can, with perfect ease, throw them out of the 
nest, and secure from their parents all the care 
and niurture which it requires. 

The young cuckoo shows a fierce temper 
long before it leaves the nest. When any 
thing provokes it^ it assumes the manner of a 
bird of prey, and pecks with great fury at any 
object we present to it, often making a chuck- 
ling noise like a young hawk. When fiedged, 
it follows the sparrow, or other bird, that has 
reared it, for a very little time ; being unlike 
them in its instincts and habits, it soon deserts 
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them and follows its own couise. All the 
$m$llier birds seem to regard the cuckoo as a 
foe ; and they are hostile to it in their turn. 
They pursue it wherever it flies, and often 
oblige it to take shelter in the thickest branches 
of the tree, to which it retreats for safety. 

THE NIGHTINGALE. 

The nightingale, so famous among thefeath* 
ered tribe for its song, is about six inchei| 
long. It makes its appearance in England 
about the beginning of Aprils and leaves it in 
August or September. It is found, however, 
only in the southern parts of the kingdom; 
and in Scotland, Ireland, and North Wales, 
it is seldom or never seen. It visits places 
farther north in Sweden and Germany. It 
abounds in Asia^ where, as well as in Europe, 
its mel'-o-dy is highly prized. This enchant- 
ing warbler mod'-u-lates its tones into the soft- 
est and most delightftil strains, and sends forth 
such a plaintive and expressive melody^ that 
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no person can listen to it and remain unmoved. 
Its favourite haunts are in low coppices and 
thick hedges ; it is fond of solitude ; it is seU 
dom seen flying about ; its song is mostly heard 
during the stillness of the night; and for 
weeks together, if not disturbed, it will con- 
tinue on the same tree. It feeds chiefly on 
small worms and insects, but will eat berries 
when they come in its way. The nightingale 
prepares its nest about the beginning of May. 
Its nest is composed of moss, leaves, and 
grass, lined with hair or down, fixed in a low 
hedge or bush, and sometimes on the ground, 
and carefully covered with leaves. The female 
alone ndts ; and the male perches near, and 
soothe^ and amuses her the whole time with 
his delightful song ; and if he ap-pre-hends' 
any danger approaching, he gives her warning 
by short pauses in the notes. When the 
young are hatched, he ceases to sing. The 
eggs are four or five in number, and of a 
.greenish brown ; and in warm countries, three 
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or four broods are produced in the year. The 
young ones may be brought up from the nest, 
and will, if well managed, sing during the whole 
year except in the season of moulting. But 
it has been observed, that its song, when thus 
kept prisoner in a cage, is by no means so 
sweet and pleasing as when allowed to warble 
in the woods in its nat'-u-ral state. 



SCRIPTURE EXTRACTS. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

His'-tor-y stran'-ger Ca'-naan youn'-gest re* 
port' Beu'-ben Ju'-dah cap'-tain Pha'-raoh 
He'-brews stalk goV-er-nor an'-guish balm 
myrrh al^-monds bade treas'-ure dost in-iq'-ui-ty 
cham'-ber jour'-ney. 

HISTORY OF JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 

Ja'-cob, whom God named Is'-ra-el, dwelt 
in the land where his father was a stran^-ger. 
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in the land of Ca'-naan. And he had twelve 
sons, of whom Jo^-seph and Ben'-ja-min, the 
sons of Ra'-chel, were the youn'-gest. And 
Jo'-seph being seven'-teen years old, was 
feeding the flock with his breth'^-ren, and Jo- 
seph brought unto his father their evil re-port^ 
Now Is'-ra-el loved Joseph more than all his 
children, because he was the son of his old 
age ; and he made him a coat of many colours. 
And when his brethren saw that their father 
loved Joseph more than all his brethren, they 
hated him, and could not speak peace'-a-bly 
unto him. 

And Joseph dreamed a dream, and he told 
it to his brethren ; and they hated him yet the 
more. And he said unto them, Hear, I pray 
you, this dream which I have dreamed; for 
behold we were binding sheaves in the field, 
and lo ! my sheaf arose and also stood upright ; 
and behold your sheaves stood round about, 
and made o-bei'-sance to niy sheaf And his 

M 
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brethren said to him, Shalt thou indeed reign 
oyer usP or shalt thou indeed have do-min'- 
ion oyer us? And they hated him yet the 
more for his dreams and for his words. And 
he dreamed yet another dream, and told it to 
bis brethren, and said, Behold I have dreamed 
a dream more ; and behold the sun, and the 
moon, and the eJeven' stars, made o-bei'-^ance 
to me. And he told it to his father and to his 
brethren ; and his father re-buked' him, and 
said unto him, What is this dream that thon 
hast dreamed ? shall I, and thy mother, and 
thy brethren, indeed come to bow down our- 
selves to thee to the earth ? And his brethren 
envied him, but his father observed the saying. 
And one day when his father sent him into 
the fields to inquire if it were well with his 
brethren, and with the flocks, they conspired 
against him to slay him. And Reu'-ben heard 
it, and delivered him out of their hands, and 
said, Let us not kill him, shed no blood, but 
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cast him into this pit that is in the wilderness, 
and lay no hand upon him; that he might rid 
him out of their hands to de-liv'-er him to his 
father again. And it came to pass when Joseph 
was come unto his brethren, that they stripped 
Joseph out of his coat ; and they took him 
and cast him into a pit ; and the pit was emp- 
ty, there was no water in it. At the same 
time somelsh'-ma-el-ites, merchants, passed by, 
going down to E'-gypt. And Judah said unto 
bis brethren, What profit is it if we slay our 
brother, and conceal his blood ? Come let us 
sell him to the Ish -ma-el-ites, and let not our 
hand be upon him, for he is oiur brother, and 
our flesh. And his brethren were content. 
And they drew and lifted up Joseph out of the 
pit, and sold him to the Ishmaelites for twenty 
pieces of silver. 

HISTORY OF JOSEPH Continued. 
And Reu'-ben returned unto the pit, and 
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behold Joseph was not in the pit : and he 
rent his clothes. And he returned unto his 
brethren, and said, The child is not ; and I, 
whither shall I go ? And they took Joseph's 
coat, and killed a kid of the goats, and dipped 
the coat in the blood. And they brought it 
to their father, and said. This have we found : 
know now whether it be thy son^s coat or no. 
And he knew it, and said. It is my son^s coat ; 
an evil beast hath devoured him : Joseph is, 
without doubt, rent in pieces. And Ja'-cob 
rent his clothes, and put sack'-cloth upon his 
loins, and mourned for his son many days. 
And all his sons, and all his daughters, rose 
up to comfort him; but he re-fused' to be 
comforted ; and he said, For I will go down 
into the grave unto my son mourning. Thus 
his father wept for him. And Joseph was 
brought down to Egypt; and Pot'-i-phar, 
an of'-fi-cer of Pha'-raoh, captain of the guard, 
an E-gyp'^ti-an, bought him of the hands of 
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the Ishmaelites who had brought him down 
thither. And the Lord was with Joseph, and 
he was a pros'-per-ous man ; and he was in 
the house of his master the £-gyp'-ti-an, and 
his master saw that the Lord was with him, 
and that the Lord made all that he did to 
prosper in his hand. And Joseph found grace 
in his sights and he served him ; and he made 
him o-yer-se'-er over his house ; and all that 
he had he put into his hand. And it came to 
pass, from the time that he had made him o-yer- 
8e^«er in his house, and oyer all that he had, 
that the Lord blessed the E-gyp'-ti-an^s house 
for Joseph^s sake; and the blessing of the 
Lord was upon all that he had, in the house, 
and in the field. And he left all that he had 

in Joseph^s hand ; and he knew not what he 

« 

had save the bread which he did eat. 

HISTORY OF JOSEPH Continued* 

From this happy state, Joseph is again, on 

M 2 
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account of bis vir'-.tue and fi-del'-i-ty to hifi 
master, plunged into distress, and exposed to 
very great mis-for'-tunes and hardships. Bj 
a false ac-cti-sa'-tion of his master'^s wife, he is, 
by his order, put into prison, a place where the 
king^s prisoners were bound. But the Lord 
was with Joseph, and showed him mercy, and 
gave him favour in the sight of the keeper of 
the prison. And the keeper of the prison 
committed to Joseph^B hand all the prisoners 
that were in the prison ; and what-so-ev'-er 
they did there, he was the do'-er of it. The 
keeper of die prison looked not to any thing 
that was under his hand ; because the Lord 
was with him; and that which he did, the 
Lord made it to prosper. 

And it came to pass, after these things, 
that the chief butler of the king of Egypt, and 
his chief baker, had offended their lord the 
king of Egypt. And he put them in ward in 
the house of the captain of the guard, into the 
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prison, the place Tehere Joseph was bound. 
And they dreamed a dream, both of them m 
one night, which Joseph in-ter'-pret-ed to them 
in this manner : — that in three days Pharaoh 
would restore the butler unto his office, and 
that he would hang the baker on a tree. And 
it came to pass the third day, which was Pha- 
raoh'^s birth'-day, that he did unto them as 
Joseph had interpreted. Now Joseph had 
besought the butler, saying, Think on me 
when it shall be well with thee, and show kind^ 
ness, I pray thee, unto me ; and make men- 
tion of me imto Pharaoh, and bring me out of 
this house. For indeed I was stolen away out 
of the land of the He -brews ; and here also 
have I done nothing, that they should put me 
into the dungeon. Yet did not the chief but- 
ler remember Joseph, but forgot him. 

HisToEY OF JOSEPH continued. 
And it came to pass, at the end of two full 
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years^ that Pharaoh dreamed, and behold, he 
stood by the river. And behold, there came 
up out of the riyer seven well-favoured kine, 
and fat-fleshed ; and they fed m a mead'-^w. 
And behold, seven other kine came up after 
them out of the river, ill-favoured and lean- 
fleshed ; and stood by the other kine, upon the 
brink of the river. And the ill^favoiured and 
lean-fleshed kine did eat up the seven weU- 
favoured and fat kine. So Pharaoh awoke. 
And he slept and dreamed a second time. 
And behold, seven ears of com came up upon 
one stalk, rank and good. And behold seven 
thin ears, and blasted with the east wind sprung 
up after them. And the seven thin ears de- 
voured the seven rank and full ears : — and Pha- 
raoh awoke, and behold it was a dream. 

And it came to pass in the morning, that his 
spirit was troubled; and he sent and called 
for all the ma-gici'-ans of Egypt, and all the 
wise men thereof; and Pharaoh told them his 
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dreams ; but there was none that could inter- 
pret them unto Pharaoh. Then spoke the 
chief butler unto Pharaoh, I do remember my 
faults this day. There was in the prison with 
me and the chief baker, a young man, an 
Hebrew, servant to the captain of the guard. 
And we dreamed a dream in one night, and 
he interpreted to us our dreams ; and as he 
interpreted to us, so it was. 

Then Pharaoh sent and called Joseph, and 
they brought him hastily out of the dimgeon ; 
and he shaved himself, and changed his rai- 
ment, and came in unto Pharaoh. 

And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, I have 
dreamed a dream, and there is none that can 
interpret it ; and I have heard say of thee, that 
thou canst understand a dream to interpret it. 
Then Pharaoh told unto Joseph his dream. 
And Joseph said unto Pharaoh, the dream of 
Pharaoh is one : God hath showed Pharaoh 
what he is about to do. Behold, the seven 
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good kine, and the seven fqll ears of corn, 
are seven years of great plenty ; and the seven 
thin, ill-favoured kine, and the seven empty 
ears bhisted with the east wind, shall be seven 
years of famine. And for that the dream was 
doubled unto Pharaoh twice, it is because the 
thing is e-stab^-lished by God, and God will 
shortly bring it to pass. 

Now, therefore, let Pharaoh look out a man 
discreet and wise, and set him over the land of 
Egypt to lay up the fifth part of the com du- 
ring the seven plenteous years, that the land 
perish not through the famine. And the 
thing was good in the eyes of Pharaoh, and in 
the eyes of all his servants. And Pharaoh 
said unto Joseph, Forasmuch as God hath 
showed thee all this, there is none so discreet 
and wise as thou art. Thou shalt be over my 
house, and according unto thy word shall all 
my people be ruled ; only on the throne will 
I be greater than thou. And Pharaoh said 
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unto Joseph, See, I have set thee over all the 
land of Egypt. 

And Pharaoh took off his ring &om his 
hand, and put it upon Joseph's hand, and 
arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, and put 
a gold cham ahout his neck. And he made 
him to ride in the second ehar'-i-ot which he 
had; and they cried before him. Bow the knee; 
and he made him ruler over all the land of 
Egypt. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, I am 
Pharaoh, and without thee shall no man lift up 
his hand or foot in all the land of Egypt. 

HISTORY OF JOSEPH contifiued. 

And in the seven plenteous years the earth 
brought forth by handfuls. And he gathered 
up all the food of the seven years, which were 
in the land of Egypt, and laid up the food in 
the cities ; the food of the field which was 
round about every city laid he up in the same. 

5 



And the seven years of plenteousness, that 
was in the land of Egypt, were ended ; and 
the seven years of dearth began to come, 
according as Joseph had said; and the 
dearth was in all lands ; but in all the land of 
Egypt there was bread. And when all the 
land of Egypt was famished, the people called 
to Pharaoh for bread ; and Pharaoh said unto 
all the E-gyp^-ti-ans, Go unto Joseph, and 
what he saith to you do. And the famine 
was over all the face of the earth : and Joseph 
opened all the store-houses, and sold unto the 
Egyptians. And the famine waxed sore in 
the land of Egypt; and all the countries 
came unto Egypt to Joseph for to buy com ; 
because that the famine was so sore in all 
lands. Now when Jacob saw that there was 
com in Egypt, Jacob said unto his sons, 
Why do you look one upon another ? And he 
said. Behold I have heard that there is com 
in Egypt; get you down thither, and buy 
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for U8 from thence ; that we may liye and not 
die. 

And Jeseph^s ten bietfaren went down to 
buy com in Egypt; but Ben^-ja-min, Jose^^s 
brother, Jacob sent not with his brethren ; for 
he said, Lest per^rven'-ture mischief befiill 
him. And the sons of Is'-ra-el came to buy 
com amcmg those that came ; for the famine 
was in the land of Ca'-naan. And JosejA 
was the goyenMNr over the land, and he it was 
that sold to all the people of the land : and 
Joseph^s brethren came and bowed down them- 
selves befiEve him> with their faces to the Sarth. 

HisTOEY OF JOSEPH Continued. 

And Joseph saw his brethren, and he knew 
them, but made himself strange unto them, 
and spake roughly unto them; and he said 
unto them, Whence come ye ? and they said, 
From the land of Ga'-naan to buy fi>od. 
And Joseph knew his brethren, but they knew 

N 
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not him. AndJoseph remembeFed the dreams 

which he dreamed of them, and said unto 

them, Ye are spies ; and to see the na'-ked- 

ness of the land ye are come. And they said 

unto him, Nay, my lord, but to buy food are 

thy servants come. We are all one man^s 

sons ; we are true men ; thy servants are no 

spies. And he said unto them, Nay, but to 

see the nakedness of the land ye are come. 

And they said. Thy servants are twelve 

brethren, the sons of one man in the land of 

Ca'-naan; and behold, the youngest is this 

day with our father, and one is not. And 

Joseph said unto them. That is it that I spake 

unto you, saying. Ye are spies. Hereby ye 

i^iall be proved ;-— by the life of Pharaoh, ye 

shall not go forth hence, except your youngest 

brother come hither. Send one of you, and 

let him fetch your brother, and ye shall be 

kept in prison^ that yoiur words may be proved, 

whether there be any truth in you; or else. 
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by the life of Pharaoh, sure'-ly ye are spies. 
And he put them altogether into ward three 
days. And Joseph said unto them the third 
day, This do, and live ; for I fear God. If 
ye be true men, let one of your brethren be 
bound in the house of your prison : go ye, 
carry corn for the famine of your houses ; but 
bring your youngest brother unto me ; so 
shall your words be yer^-i-fied, and ye shall not 
die ; and they did so. 

And they said one to another^ We are yerily 
guilt'-y concerning our brother^ in that we 
saw the an^-guish of his soul, when he be- 
sought' us; and we would not hear; there- 
fore is this distress come upon us. And 
Reuben answered them, saying, Spake I not 
unto you, saying, Do not sin against the 
child; and ye would not hear.'^ therefore^ 
behold also, his blood is reqmred. And they 
knew not that Joseph understood them ; for 
he spake unto them by an interpreter* 
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And he turned himself about firom them, 
and wept; and returned to them agam, and 
communed with them, and took from them 
Sim^-e-on and bound him before their eyes. 
Then Joseph commanded to fill their sacks 
with com, and to restore every man''s money 
into his sadc, and to give them provision for 
the way ; and thus did he unto them ; and 
they laded their asses with the com, and de- 
parted thence. And as one of them opened 
his sack, to give his ass provender in the inn, 
he e-spied' his money; for behold it was in 
his sack^s mouth. And he said unto his 
brediren, My money is restored ; and, lo, it is 
even in my sack i and their heart failed them, 
and they were afiraid, saying one to another. 
What is this that God hath done unto us ? 

HISTORY OF JOSEPH cofitinfied. 

And they came unto Jacob their father, 
unto the land of Canaan; and told him all 
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that befell unto them. And Jacob their father 
said unto them, Me ye have bereaved of my 
children. Joseph is not, and Sim'-e-on is not, 
and ye mU take Benjamin away: all these 
things are against me. And Reuben spake 
unto his father, saying, Slay my two sons, if I 
bring him not to thee : deliver him into my 
hand, and I will bring him to thee again. 
And he said. My son shall not go down with 
you; for his brother is dead, and he is left 
alone ; if mischief befall him by the way in the 
which ye go, then shall ye bring down my 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. And the 
famine was sore in the land. And it came to 
pass when they had eaten up the com whidi 
they had brought out of Egypt, their father 
said unto them, Go again, buy us a little food. 
And Judah spake unto him, saying, The 
man did sol'-^mn-ly protest unto us, saying. 
Ye shall not see my face, except your brother 
be with you. If thou wilt send our brother 

n2 
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vith U8, we will go down, and buy thee food. 
But, if thou wilt not send him, we will not go 
down; for the man said unto us. Ye shall 
not see my face, except your brother be with 
you. And It'-ra-el said. Wherefore dealt ye 
so ill with me, as to tell the man whether ye had 
yet a brother P 

And they said. The man asked us straidy of 
our state and of our kindred, saying. Is your 
firtiher yet alive? Have ye another brother? 
And we told him according to the tenor of 
these words. Could we certainly know that he 
would say. Bring your brother down? And 
Judah said unto Israel his fiither. Send the lad 
with me and we will arise and go; that we 
may live and not die, both we and thou, and 
also our little ones. I will be sure^-ty for him : 
of my hand shalt thou require him : if I bring 
him not unto thee, and set him before thee, 
then let me bear the blame for ever. And 
their fiither Israel said unto them. If it must 
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be so now^ do this ; take of the best fruits in 
the land in your vessels, and carry down the 
man a preset, a little balm, and a little honey, 
spices and m3rrrh^ nuts and almonds. 

And take double money in your hand : and 
the money that was brought again in the 
mouth of your sacks, carry it again in your 
hand ; peradventure it was an oversight. Take 
dbso your brother, and arise, go again unto the 
man ; and God Almighty give you mercy 
before the man, that he may send away your 
other brother and Benjamin. If I be bereaved 
of my children I am bereaved. 

HISTORY OF JOSEPH cofUinued. 

And the men took that present, and they 
took double money in their hand, and Benja- 
min ; and rose up, and went down to Egypt, 
and stood before Joseph. And when Joseph 
saw Benjamin with them, he said to the ruler 
of bis house^ Bring these men home, and slay 
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and make ready; for these men shall dine 
with me at noon. And the man did as Joseph 
bade; and the man brought the men imto 
Joseph^s house. 

And the men were afraid, because they were 
brought into Joseph^s house, and they said. 
Because of the money that was returned in 
our sacks, at the first time, are we brought in ; 
that he may seek occasion against us, and fall 
upon us, and take us for bondmen and our 
asses. And they came near to the steward of 
Joseph^s house, and they communed with him 
at the door of the house, and said, O Sir, we 
came indeed down at the first time to buy food. 

And it came to pass when we came to the 
inn, that we opened our sacks, and behold, 
every man'^s money was in the mouth of bis 
sack, our money in full weight ; and we have 
brought it again in our band; and other 
money have we brought down in our hands to 
buy food : we cannot tell who put our money 
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in our sacks. And he said, Peace be to you ; 
fear not. Your God, and the God of your 
fiuher, hath given you treasure in your sacks. 
I had your money. And he brought Simeon 
out unto them. And the man brought the 
men into Joseph^s house, and gave them water, 
and they washed their feet, and he gave their 
asses provender. And they made ready the 
present against Joseph came at noon; for 
they heard that they should eat bread there. 
And when Joseph came home, they brought 
him the present which wa§ in their hand, into 
the house, and bowed themselves to him to 
the earth. 

And he ask^ them of their welfare, and 
said. Is your &ther well, die old man of whom 
yei^ake? Is he yet alive? And they answered, 
Thy servant our &ther is in good health, he is 
yet alive : and they bowed down their heads, 
and made obeisance. And he lifted up his 
eyes, and saw his brother Benjamin, his 
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mother^s son, and said, Is this your younger 
brother, of whom ye spake unto me ? And he 
said, God be gracious imto thee, my son. 
And Joseph made haste; for his bowels did 
yearn upon his brother ; and he sought where 
to weep« and he entered into his chamber and 
wept there. And he washed his face, and 
went out, and refrained himself, and sud. Set 
on bread. And they set on for him by him- 
self, and for them by themselves, and for the 
Egyptians, who did eat with him, by them- 
selyes. 

HISTORY OF JOSEPH Continued. 

And they sat before him, the first-bom 
according to his birthright, and the youngest 
according to his youth : and the men marvelled 
one at another. And he took and sent messes 
unto them from before him ; but Benjamin^s 
mess was five times as much as any of theirs. 
And they drank and were merry with him. 
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And he commanded the steward of his house, 
saying. Fill the men^s sacks with food, as 
much as they can carry, and put every man^s 
money in his sack'^s mouth. And put my cup, 
the silver cup, in the sack^s mouth of the 
youngest, and his com money : and he did 
according to the word that Joseph had spoken. 
As soon as the morning was light, the men 
were sent away, they and their asses. 

And when they were gone out of the city, 
and not yet far off, Joseph said unto his stew- 
ard, Up^ follow after the men ; and when thou 
dost overtake them, say unto them. Wherefore 
have ye rewarded evil for good ? Is not this it 
in which my lord drinketh ; and whereby indeed 
he divineth ? Ye have done evil in so doing. 
And he overtook them, and he spake tmto 
them these words. And they said unto him. 
Wherefore saith my lord these words ? God for- 
bid that thy servants should do according to 
this thing. Behold, the money which we foutid 
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in our sacks'* mouth, we brought again unto 
thee out of the land of Canaan ; how then 
should we steal out of thy lonTs house silver or 
gold ? With whom-so-ev'-er of thy servants it 
be found, both let him die, and we will also be 
my lord^s bondmen. 

And he said. Now also let it be according 
tmto your words : he with whom it is found 
shall be my servant ; and ye shall be blameless. 
Then they speedily took down every man his 
sack to the ground, and opened every man his 
sack. And he searched, and began at the 
eldest, and left at the youngest ; and the cup 
was found in Benjamin^s sack. Then they 
rent their clothes, and laded every man his ass, 
and returned to the dty. 

HISTORY OF J08SPH conUnued. 

And Judah and his brethren came to Joseph^s 
house (for he was yet there), and fell before 
him on the ground. And Joseph smd unto 
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them, What deed is this that ye have done ? 
Wot ye not that such a man as I can certainly 
divine ? And Judah said, What shall we say 
unto my lord ? what shall we speak ? or how 
shall we dear ourselves ? God hath found out 
the iniquity of thy servants. Behold we are 
thy servants, both we, and he also with whom 
the cup is found. 

And he said, God forbid that I should do 
so; but the man in whose hand the cup is 
founds he shall be my servant, and, as for you, 
get ye up in peace tmto your father. Then 
Judah came near unto him, and said, Oh my 
lord, let thy servant, I pray thee, speak a word 
in my lord'^s ears, and let not thine anger bum 
against thy servant ; for thou art even as 
Pharaoh. My lord asked his servants, saying 
Have you a father, or a brother? And we said 
imto my lord. We have a father, an old man, 
and a child of his old age, a little one ; and his 
brother is dead^ and he alone is left of his 

o 
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mother, and his £ither loveth him. And thou 
flfudst unto thy semmts. Bring hun down imto 
me, that I may set mine eyes upon him. And 
we said unto my lord, The lad cannot leave his 
&ther ; for if he should leave his father, his 
&ther would die. And thou saidst unto thy 
servants, Except your youngest brother come 
down with you, you shall see my face no more. 
And it came to pass, when we came up unto 
thy servant, my father, we told him the words 
of my lord. And our father said. Go again, 
and buy us a Uttle food. And we said, We 
cannot go down : if our youngest brother be 
with us, then will we go down ; for we may not 
see the man'^s fitoe, except our youngest brother 
be with us. And thy servant, my £ither, said 
unto us. Ye know that my wife bare me two 
sons. And the one went out from me, — and I 
saidy Surely he is torn in pieces; and I saw him 
not since. And if ye take this also from me, 
and mischief befall him, ye shall bring down 
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my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. Now, 
therefore, when I come to thy servant, my father, 
and the hid be not with us, (seeing that his 
life is bound up in the hul^s life,) it shall come 
to pass, when he seeth that the lad is not with 
us, that he will die; and thy servant shall 
bring down the gray hairs of thy servant, our 
father, to the grave. 

For thy servant became surety for the lad 
unto my father, saying. If I bring him not unto 
thee, then I shall bear the blame to my father 
for ever. Now, therefore, I pray thee, let thy 
servant abide instead of the lad a bondman to 
my lord ; and let the lad go up with his brethren. 
For how shall I go up to my &ther, and the 
lad be not with me ? lest peradvoiture I see 
the evil that shall come on my father. 

HisTOBY OF JOSEPH coucluded. 

Tih&a Joseph could not refrain himself before 
all them that stood by him ; and he said. Cause 
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every man to go out from me ; and there stood 
no man with him, while Joseph made himself 
known unto his brethren. And he wept aloud ; 
and the Egyptians and the house of Pharaoh 
heard. And Joseph said unto his brethren, I 
am Joseph ; doth my father yet live ? And his 
brethren could not answer him ; for they were 
troubled at his presence. 

And Joseph said unto his brethren, Come 
near to me, I pray you ; and they came near. 
And he said, I am Joseph your brother, whom 
ye sold into Egypt. Now therefore, be not 
grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye 
sold me hither ; for God did send me before 
you, to preserve life. For these two years 
hath the famine been in the land; and yet 
there are five years, in the which there shall 
be neither earing nor harvest. And God sent 
me before you, to preserve you a posterity in 
the earth, and to save your lives by a great 
deliverance. So now it was not you that sent 
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me hither, but God ; and he hath made me a 
fiither to Pharaoh, and lord of all his house, 
and a ruler throughout all the land of Egypt. 
Haste ye and go up to my father, and say 
unto him. Thus saith thy son Joseph, Ood 
haA made me lord of all Egypt ; come down 
unto me, tarry not. 

And thou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen, 
and thou shalt be near unto me, thou and thy 
children, and thy children's children, and thy 
flocks and thy herds, and all that thou hast. 
And there wiQ I nourish thee, (for yet there 
are fire years of famine,) lest thou, and thy 
household, and all that thou hast, come to 
poverty. And behold, your eyes see, and the 
eyes of my brother Benjamin, that it is my 
mouth that speaketh unto you. And ye shall 
tell my &ther of all my glory in Egypt, and of 
all that ye have seen ; and ye shall haste, and 
bring down my father hither. And he fell 
upon Benjamin's neck, and wept ; and Benja* 
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ibin wept upon his neck. Moreover, he kissed 
all his brethren and wept upon them; and 
after that his brethren talked with him. 

And Joseph, according to the commandment 
of Pharaoh, having given his brethren waggons 
and provisions, sent them away. And they 
went up out of £g3rpt, and came into the land 
of Canaan, unto Jacob their father, and told 
him, saying, Joseph is yet alive, and he is 
governor over all the land of Egypt. And 
Jacobus heart fainted, for he believed them not. 
And they told him all the words of Joseph, 
which he had said unto them ; and when he 
saw the waggons which Joseph had sent to 
carry him, the spirit of Jacob their father re« 
vived. 

And Israel said. It is enough ; Joseph my 
son is yet alive ; I will go and see him before 
I die. And Israel, with his sons, and his sons^ 
sons, and his daughters, and his sons' daughters, 
took hisjourney into Egypt. And, Joseph made 
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ready his chariot, and went up to meet Israel 
to Goshen ; and presented himself unto him : 
and he fell on his neck, and wept on his neck 
a good while. 

And Israel said unto Joseph, . Now let me 
die, since I have seen thy face, because thou 
art yet alive. And Jacob lived in the land of 
Egypt seventeen years. And Joseph dwelt in 
£gypt> he, and his father'^s house : and Joseph 
lived an hundred and ten years. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

U'-su-ry guid'-eth herb wom'-en axe lan'- 
guish tomb an^gels E-li'-jah por'-tion swords 
be-nign' haUe-lu'-jahs con-troF. 

THE NOBLEMAN AND HIS SERVANTS. 

A certain nobleman went into a far country, 
to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. 
And he called his ten servants and delivered 
them ten pounds, and said unto them, Oc'-cu« 
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py till I come. But his dtixens hated him, 
and sent a message after him, saying, We will 
not have this man to reign over us. And it 
came to pass, that, when he was returned, 
having received the kingdom, that he com- 
manded these servants to be called unto him 
to whom he had given the money, that he 
might know how much every man had gained 
by trading. 

Then came the first, saying. Lord, thy 
pound hath gained ten pounds. And he said 
unto him. Well, thou good servant : because 
thou hast been faithful in a very little, have 
thou authority over ten cities. And the second 
came, saying. Lord, thy pound hath gained 
five pounds. And he said likewise to him. 
Be thou also over five cities. And another 
came, saying. Lord, behold, here is thy pound, 
which I have kept laid up in a napkin ; for I 
feared thee, because thou art an austere man : 
thou takeist up that thou laidest not down, and 
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reapest that thou didst not sow. And he 
saith unto him, Out of thine own mouth will I 
judge thee, thou wicked servant. Thou knew- 
est that I was an austere man, taking up that 
I laid not down, and reaping that I did not 
sow: wherefore then gavest not thou my 
money into the bank, that at my coming I 
might have required mine own with u'-su-ry ? 
And he said unto them that stood by, Take 
from him the pound, and give it to him that 
hath ten pounds, (and they said unto him, 
Lord, he hath ten pounds). For I say unto 
you. That unto every one which hath shall be 
given : and from him that hath not, even that 
he hath shall be taken away from him. But 
those mine enemies, who would not that I 
should reign over them, bring hither, and slay 
them before me. 
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MOBAL LESSONS. 

Come, let us praise God, for he is exceed- 
ing great; let us bless God, for he is very 
good. He made all things: the sun to rule 
the day, the moon to shine by night. He 
made the great whale, and the elephant ; and 
the little worm that crawleth on the ground. 

The little birds sing praises to God, when 
they warble sweetly in the green shade. The 
brooks and rivers praise God, when they 
murmur me4o'-di-ous4y among the smooth 
pebbles. 

I will praise God with my voice ; for I may 
praise him, though I am but a little child. 
A few years ago, and I was a little infant, and 
my tongue was dumb within my mouth. And 
I did not know the great name of God, for my 
understanding was not come unto me. 

But now I can speak, and my tongue shall 
praise him ; I can think of all his kindness, 
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and my heart shall love him. Let him call 
me^ and I will come unto him ; let him com- 
mand, and I will obey him. When I am 
older, I will praise him better ; and I will 
never forget God so long as my life remaineth 
in me. 

ODD IS THE PARENT OF ALL. 

Behold the shepherd of the flock, he taketh 
care of his sheep, he leadeth them among 
clear brooks^ he guideth them to fresh pasture ; 
if the young Iambs are weary, he carrieth them 
in his arms ; if they wander, he bringeth them 
back. 

But who is the shepherd^s Shepherd ? who 
taketh care of him ? who guideth him in the 
path he should go? and if he wander who 
shall bring him back P Ood is the shepherd^s 
Shepherd. He is the Shepherd over all : he 
taketh care of all : the whole earth is his fold ; 
we are all his flock ; and every herb and every 
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green field is the pasture which be hath pre* 
pared for us. 

The mother Weth her little child; she 
bringeth it up on her knees ; she nourisheth 
its body with food, she feedeth its mind with 
knowledge ; if it is sick, she nurseth it with 
tender love ; she watcheth over it when asleep ; 
she forgetteth it not for a moment ; she teach- 
eth it how to be good, she rejoiceth daily in its 
growth. 

But who is the Parent of the mother ? who 
nourisheth her with good things, and watcheth 
over her with tender love, and remembereth 
her every moment.*^ Whose arms are about 
her to guard her from harm? and if she is 
sick, who shall heal her ? 

God is the Parent of the mother ; he is the 
Parent of all ; for he created all. All the 
men and all the women, who are alive in the 
wide world, are his children; he loveth all, 
he is good to all. 
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The king govemeth his people. He hath 
a golden crown upon his head, and the royal 
sceptre in his hand. He sitteth upon a throne, 
and sendeth forth his commands. His sub- 
jects fear before him. If they da well, he 
protecteth them from danger ; and if they do 
evil, he punisheth them. 

But who is • the Sovereign of the king ? 
Who commandeth him what he must do.f^ 
Whose hand is stretched out to protect him 
from danger ? and if he do evil, who shall 
punish him ? 

Ood is the Sovereign of the king. His 
crown is of rays of light, and his throne is 
amongst the stars. He is King of kings, and 
Lord of lords. If he bid us live, we live ; and 
if he bid us die, we die. His dominion is over 
all worlds, and the light of his coun^-te-nance 
is upon all his works. God is our Shepherd, 
therefore we will follow him : God is our 
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Father, theiefoie we will love him : God is our 
r, theiefore we will obey him. 



MOIiTALITY. 

Child of mortality, whence comest thou? 
why is thy coun^-te-nanoe sad, and why are 
thine eyes red with weeping ? I have seen the 
rose in its beauty ; it spread its leaves to the 
morning sun. I returned : it was dying upon 
its stalk : the grace of the form of it was gone : 
its love'-li-ness was vanished away ; the leaves 
thereof were scattered on the ground ; and no 
one gathered them again. 

A state'-ly tree grew on the plain ; its 
brandies were covered with verdure ; its 
boughs spread wide, and made a goodly shad- 
ow; the trunk was like a strong pillar; the 
roots were like crooked &ngs. I returned : 
ibe verdure was nipped by the east wind : the 
branches were lopped away by the axe ; the 
worm had made its way into the trunk, and 
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the heart thereof was decayed : it mouldered 
away, and fell to the ground. 

I have seen the insects sporting in the sun- 
shine, and darting along the stream; their 
wings gUttered with gold and purple; their 
bodies shone like the green em'-e-rald; they 
were more numerous than I could count ; their 
motions were quicker than my eye could glance. 

■ I returned: they were brushed into the 
pool; they were perishing with the evening 
breeze ; the swallow had devoured them ; the 
pike had seized them : there were none found 
of so great a multitude. 

I have seen man in the pride of his strei^th ; 
his cheeks glowed with beauty ; his limbs were 
fiill of activity ; he leaped ; he walked ; be 
ran ; he rejoiced in that he was more excel* 
lent than those.- I returned: he lay stiff 
and cold on the bare ground ; his feet could 
no longer move, nor his hands stretch them- 
selves out; his life was departed from him. 
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and the breath out of his nostrils. Therefore 
do I weep: because death is in the world. 
The spoiler is among the works of Grod : all 
that is made must be destroyed ; all that is 
bom must die : let me alone, for I will weep 
yet longer. 

IMMOBTALITV. 

I have seen the flower withering on the 
stalk, and its bright leaves spread on the 
ground. I looked again, and it sprung forth 
afiresh : the stem was crowned with new buds, 
and the sweetness thereof filled the air. 

I have seen the sun set in the west, and the 
shades of night shut in the wide ho-ri'>zon : 
there was no colour, nor shape, nor beauty, 
nor music ; gloom and darkness brooded 
around.— I looked : the sun broke forth 
again from the east, and gilded the mountain 
tops ; the lark rose to meet him from her low 
nest, and the shades of darkness fled away. 
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with brambles. In that land there is eternal 
spring, and light without any cloud The 
tree of life groweth in the midst thereof; 
rivers of pleasures are there, and flowers that 
never fade. Myriads of happy spirits are 
there, and surround the throne of God with a 
perpetual hymn. The angels, with their golden 
harps, sing praises con-tin'-u-al-ly, and the 
cher'-u-bim fly on wings of fire. 

This country is heaven ; it is the country 
of those that are good ; and nothing that . is 
wicked must inhabit there. The toad must 
not spit its venom among turtle doves, nor the 
poisonous henbane grow among sweet flowers. 
Neither must any one that doeth evil enter 
into that good land. 

This earth is pleasant, for it is God^s earth, 
and it is filled with many dehghtful things. 
But that country is far better ; there we shall 
not grieve any more, nor be sick any more, 
nor do wrong any more; there the cold of 
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winter shall not wither iis, nor the heats of 
summer scorch us. In that country there are 
no wars or quarrels, but all dearly love one 
another. 

Whenourparents andftiends die, and are hud 
in the cold ground, we see than here no more ; 
but there we shall embrace them again, and 
live with them, and be sep'-a-ra^ted no more. 
There we shall meet all good men, of whom 
we read in holy books. There we shall see 
A'-bra-ham, the called of God, the father of 
the &ithful ; and Moses, after his long wan- 
derings in the Arabian desert ; and EJi'-jah, 
the prophet of God ; and Daniel, who escaped 
the lions^ den ; and there the son of Jesse, the 
shepherd king, the sweet singer of Israel. 
They loved God on earth ; they praised him 
on earth ; but in that country they will prabe 
him better^ and love him more. 

There we shall see Jesus, who is gone before 
us to that happy place ; and there we shall 
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I have seen the insect, being come to its 
Ml size, languish and refuse to eat : it c^un 
itsdf a tomb, and was shrouded in the silken 
cone : it lay without feet, or shape, or power 
to move. ■! looked again : it had burst its 
tomb; it was fullof life^ and sailed on coloured 
wings through the soft aur ; it rejoiced in its 
new bdng. 

Thus shall it be with thee, O man ! and so 
shall thy life be renewed. Beauty shall spring 
up out of ashes, and life out of the dust. A 
little while must thou lie in the ground, as the 
seed lieth in the bosom of the earth : but thou 
shalt be raised again ; and, if thou art good, 
thou shalt never die any more. 

Who is he that cometh to burst open the 
pnaoa doors of the tomb : to bid the dead 
awake, and to gather his redeemed from the 
four winds of heaven ? He descendeth on a 
fiery cloud ; the sound of a trumpet gbeth before 
him ; thousands of angels are on his right hand. 

p2 
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. It is Jesus the Son of Ood; the Saviour of 
men ; the friend of the good. He cometh in 
the glory of his Father: he hath received 
power firom on high. 

Mourn not, therefore, child of immortality ! 
——For the spoiler, the cruel spoiler, that laid 
waste the works of God^ is subdued : Jesus 
hath conquered death :— -Child of immortal- 
ity ! mourn no longer. 

HEAVEN. 

The rose is sweet, but it is surrounded with 
thorns : the Uly of the valley is firiigrant, but it 
springs up amongst the brambles. The spring 
is pleasant, but is soon past : the summer is 
bright, but the winter destroys the beauty 
thereof. The rainbow is very glorious, but it 
soon vanishes away: life is good, but it is 
quickly swallowed up in death. 

There is a land, where the roses are with- 
out thorns, where the flowers are not mixed 
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heboid the glory of the most high God. We 
cannot see him here, but we will love him 
here ; we must be now on earth ; but we will 
often think on heaven. That happy land is 
our home : we are to be here but for a little 
while, and there for ever, even for ages of 
eternal years. 



POETRY. 

DUTY TO GOD AND OUB NEIGHBOUR. 

Love Ood with all your soul and strength. 
With all your heart and mind ; 
And love your neighbour as yourself,—* 
Be faithful, just, and kind. 

Deal with another as you'^d have 
Another deal with you ; 
What you'^re unwilling to receive. 
Be sure you never do. 
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AGAINST LYING. 

O ^tis a lovely thing for youth 
To walk betimes in wisdom^s way ; 
To fear a lie, to speak the truth. 
That we may trust to all they say. 

But liars we can never trust, 
Tho'' they should speak the thing that^s true; 
And he that does one fault at first. 
And lies to hide it, makes it two. 

Have we not known, nor heard, nor read, 
How God abhors deceit and wrong ? 
How Ananias was struck dead. 
Caught with a lie upon his tongue ? 

So did his wife Sapphira die. 
When she came in, and grew so bold 
As to confirm that wicked lie. 
That just before her husband told. 
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The Lord delights in them that speak 
The words of truth ; but eyery liar 
Must have his portion in the lake 
That bums with brimstone and with fire. 

Then let me always watch my lips, 
Lest I be struck to death and hell. 
Since God a book of reckoning keeps 
For every lie that children tell. 



AGAINST SWEATING. 

Angels, that high in glory dwell, 
Adore thy name, Almighty God ! 
And devils tremble down in hell, 
Beneath the terrors of thy rod. 

And yet, how wicked children dare 
Abuse thy dreadfiil glorious name ! 
And, when they're angry, how they swear. 
And curse their fellows, and blaspheme ! 
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How will they stand before thy face, 
Who treated thee with such disdain. 
While thou shalt doom them to the place 
Of everlasting fire and pain ? / 

My heart shall be in pain to hear 
Wretches af&ont the Lord above; 
^Tis that great God, whose power I fisar. 
That heavenly Father, whom I love. 

If my companions grow profane, 
ril leave their fiiendsblp, when I hear 
Young sinners take thy name in vain. 
And learn to curse, and learn to swear. 



AGAINST QUARRELLING. 

Whatever brawls disturb the street. 
There should be peace at home ; 
Where sisters dwell and brothers meet, 
Quarrels should never come. 
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Birds in their little nests agree ; 
And ^tis a shameful sights 
When children of one family 
Fall out, and chide, and fight. 

Hard names at first, and threatening words 
That are but noisy breath, 
May grow to dubs and naked swords, 
To murder and to death. 

Pardon, O Lord^ our childish rage. 
Our little brawls remove ; 
That, as we grow to riper age. 
Our hearts may all be love. 



THE LITTLE PILGBIH. 

Now that my joume/s just begun. 
My course so little trod, 
I'^ll stay, before I further run. 
And give myself to God. 
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And, lest I should be ever led 
Through sinM paths to stray, 
I would at once begin to tread 
In wisdom'^s pleasant way. 

What sorrows may my steps attend, 
I cannot now foretel ; 
But if the Lord will be my friend, 
I know that all is well. 

If all my earthly friends should die. 
And leave me mourning here ; 
Since God regards the orphan's cry, 
O what have I to fear ? 

If I am rich. He'll guard my heart. 
Temptation to withstand ; 
And make me willing to impart 
The bounties of his hand. 

If I am poor, He can supply. 
Who has my table spread ; 
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Who feeds the ravens when they cry, 
And fills his poor with bread. 

And, Lord, whatever grief or ill 
For me may be in store. 
Make me submissive to thy will, 
And I will ask no more. 

Attend me through my youthful way. 

Whatever be my lot ; 

And when I^m feeble, old, and gray, 

Lord, forsake me not ! 

Then still, as seasons hasten by, 

1 will for heaven prepare ; 

That God may take me when I die. 
To dwell for ever there. 



THE OSPHAN CHILD. 



Upon my father^s new-closed grave 
Deep lay the winterVsnow ; 
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Green, now, the grass waves o^er his head, 
And tall the tomb weeds grow. 

Along lifers road no parentis hand 
My homeless footsteps led ; 
No mother'^s arm in sickness soodied 
And raised my throbbing head. 

But other hearts, Lord, thou hast warmed 
With tenderness benign ; 
And, in the stranger^s eyes, I mark 
The tear of pity shine. 

The stranger^s hand by thee is moved 
To be the orphan^s stay ; 
And, better far, the stranger'^s voice 
Hath taught me how to pray. 

Thou putt'^st a new song in our mouths, 
A song of praise and joy ; 
O may we not our lips alone. 
But hearts, in praise employ ! 
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To him, who little children took, 
And in his bosom held, 
And, blessing them with looks of love, 
Their rising fears dispelled ;— 

To him, while flowers bloom on the bank. 
Or lambs sport on the lea ; 
While larks with morning hymns ascend. 
Or birds chant on the tree ;— - 

To him, let every creature join 
In prayer, and thanks, and praise ; 
Infants, their little anthems lisp ;— - 
Age, hallelujahs raise ! 



THOU, GOD, SEEST ME. 

Among the deepest shades of night 
Can there be one who sees my way ? 
Yes ; — Ood is like a shining light. 
That turns the darkness into day. 

q2 
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When every eye around me sleeps. 
May I not sin without control ? 
No !«— for a constant watch he keeps. 
On every thought of every soul. 

If I could find some cave unknown. 
Where human feet have never trod, 
Yet there I could not be alone ; 
On every side there would be God. 

He smiles in heaven ; he frowns in hell ; 
He fills the air, the earth, the sea ; 
I must within his presence dwell : 
I cannot from his anger flee. 

Yet I may flee, he shows me where ; 
Tells me to Jesus Christ to fly ; 
And while he sees me weeping there, 
There's only mercy in his eye. 
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EXERCISES IN SPELLING. 

An my us me it ye he by to of in or at on 
up if oh do is no am so be thy the him her 
you his our its who yet but for out nor and 
own did may can yes nay was not art are had let 
now has why yea they mine them thee thou 
that this what your ours whom hers from both 
down self with else dost doth does will must 
wilt hast wast most more when then here been 
hath were thine yours their which whose those 
didst since canst could ought would shall shalt 
hence where round hadst there theirs selves 
should whence thence though. 

Tongue lungs skull brain lip throat head 
mouth neck hair nose chin jaws cheek skin 
bone eye gums blood face teeth ear brow tooth 
foot wrist calves fist calf joint nail shin leg 
beard knee thumb vein limb hand sole toe 
breast arm heart back feet flesh lamb veal beef 
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cheese bread soup chop steak bun tart pie 
fowls ham pork broth greens beans pease roots 
leek food sauce salt. 

Shirt stays coat sleeve robe gown stock cap 
wig curl hat cue dub boots shoes bag doth 
serge watch gauze ring cloak silk stuff gloves 
crape hood chintz shift lace port ale mum beer 
gm shrub punch rum wme barm milk tea whey 
curds cream firuits date peach pear plum fig 
lime nut grapes. 

Fowl hawk wren kite thrush stork lark owl 
swan crow geese crane goose dove cock duck 
drake hen dog stag ape fawn hare deer hound 
goat doe lamb buck ewe roe ram hart hind 
sheep colt mare horse cat calf pig cow bull hog 
boar sow swine rat mice mouse fox wolf bear 
worm moth mite ant bee drone wasp fly eft 
snake ftog gnat toad mole shark whale sole 
eel fish cod trout skate sprat pike roach perch 
shrimp carp. 

Oak ash fir beech elm birch plane palm 
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date bay cork pink rose quince yew pot pan 
tub dish cup jug mug plate jack spit pail 
brush spoons tray broom forks knives mat bass 
mop print clock tongs chest wood coals box 
fire grate desk sheets bed well pump bench 
stool chair yard rails floor beam hearth joist 
step stair hinge lock bolt pane sash eaves 
slate tile ridge roof wall hall vault room press. 

Rood perch league ell mile pace span palm 
rod inch grain stone truss clove wey weight 
ounce dram pound crown groat pint gill butt 
pipe quart tierce ton peck ream quires gross 
score hour month time day week age year 
night noon dawn sun moon stars girl son boy 
child men wife man aunt heir niece. 

Fleet yacht boat brig sledge ship sloop 
friend nurse bride clerk maid sir cook chaise 
dray cart wheel frame nave pole spoke buoy 
prow stem deck sail keel hold rope mast 
helm strength air soil towns laws dress arts 
lakes arms squares lanes streets troops horse 
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foot guards duke king earl queen prince knight 
count lord judge mate. 

Sing draw sob trip cry skip laugh dance 
sew count phiy read fetch write bring paint 
take go stand sit come rise move spring like 
jump hate leap loye fly death walk run grief 
lie boil fit cold want thirst bruise sword scratch 
war scar plague cut word sloth theft gout 
craft pain guilt wrath rage fidth hope dread 
awe fear thrift bliss care peace taste sense love 
ioy fail wake know clean snore dream brush 
l^ 1»» .e^h sp. W. deep ,.™ g.p. 
groan work roar dress. 

Speak tell say talk buy fast win save sup 
spend sell owe gain lose lend dine eat drink 
beat think hear smell see feel taste praise whip 
curse look bless note yiew give dwell wield 
cleave yield use charge quit breed put shield 
neigh make join care bid get grieve pray kill 
ask fight beg wear long swear hope scold bear 
wish tear. 
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Took ran mew went lay feign stood came 
sat rose build quench spring strive scrape 
sprang cross leap yelp tow thwart flew scheme 
slay squeeze sc^ gnash smite please sneeze 
glow spoil flee show firame spun spent got bred 
bad blest lost span slept bought thought 
fought strove wore saw felt drunk wrote drew 
drink heard swore smote tore slew told ate 
sung sang knew said bore fled deft gave won 
taught brought. 

Green brown red blue black pink white bay 
pale dun gray rare dead flat nice quaint stale 
well new sore sick frail kind calm warm cold 
hot plain free just frank fair stifle sharp grave 
sour sweet dry moist wet gay full cheap dear 
wrong fidse true dumb deaf blind raw salt 
fresh sure stout bold lame tough due fit brave 
sly drunk mad queer odd arch foul dose shut 
dean slow quick. 

High tall long broad short small huge wide 
thin thick great fat lean large much most more 
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best good bad worse worst less least one two 
three four five six seven eight nine ten rough 
apt rude blunt clear weak young old strong 
plump square round dull wise shrewd. 

About below other herself beside over an- 
other itself besides under ourselves beneath 
yourselves into before myself unto thyself be- 
hind upon themselves himself above after 
thither towards hither among without betwixt 
within whether between whither backward 
likewise also forward although downward nei- 
ther upward either thorough already together 
seldom except periiaps however unless where- 
f<»e never enough ever because often therefore. 

Primrose violet blossom balsam cowslip 
wallflower hyacinth crocus carnation jessamine 
polyanthus marigold lily daisy tulip teaboard 
firyingpan cruet picture bucket cistern besom 
carpet trevet oilcloth rubber iron alder haael 
willow poplar walnut cypress cedar holly myrtle 
maple olive hon^suckle. 
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Jelly pickles honey gravy sugar. sweetmeats 
vinegar pottage pepper chesnuts medlar wal- 
nut melon currants lemon orange berry vie- 
tuab apple almonds raisins cherry gruel bacon 
mutton pancake chickens cheesecake butter 
custard sinew artery temples feature windpipe 
forehead knuckle dimple shoulder finger nos*- 
trils elbow liver garters ringlet stockings but- 
ton buckles waistcoat ruffle nightcap tucker 
spangle necklace ribbon bracelet diamonds 
earrings jewels. 

Liquids whisky liquors cider brandy perry 
spirits sherry negus porter coffee water cocoa 
table garden pillow bedstead curtains furniture 
bolster bedpost blankets orchard cupola 
knocker garret cellar chimney ceiling window 
rafter cupboard candlestick poker drawers 
basket bureau cabinet gridiron shovel copper 
bellows kettle fender boiler closet parlour 
kitchen drawingroom bookcase bedchamber 
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library dimngroom study storeroom pantry 
nursery buttery laundry. 

Parrot nightingale turkey gander gosling 
peacock pheasant linnet turtle pullet chicken 
eagle vulture pigeon owlet raven robin cuckoo 
swallow magpie sparrow goldfinch hedgehog 
otter ferret porcupine beaver weasel badger 
dormouse rabbit polecat squirrel lion lioness 
panther rhinoceros dromedary elephant camel 
leopard unicorn tiger tigress mastiff bujBido 
pony monkey bullock spaniel heifer mackerel 
haddock herring whiting muscle flounder tor* 
toise lobster salmon turbot gudgeon sturgeon 
cockle dolphin crocodile butterfly insect hornet 
emmet pismire serpent adder maggot cater^ 
pillar grasshopper lizard. 

Companion woman comrade successor ac« 
quaintance progenitors rektion ancestors wo^ 
men stepmother grandson god&ther cousin 
nephew grandchild sister granddaughter father 
daughter husband mother uncle children bro« 
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ther bridegroom wooer virgin suitor bachelor 
admirer lover sweetheart governess mistress 
tutor gentleman footman master housekeeper 
widow butler madam widower steward laund- 
ress scullion washerwoman coachman hunts- 
man chambermaid postilion nurse chairman 
housemaid Uveryman. 

Compass hammock ballast steerage cabin 
streamer anchor hatches pulley bowsprit ves- 
sel sculler frigate lighter privateer tender 
galley transport harness axletree waggon ma- 
chine litter chariot sedan landau climate go- 
vernment inhabitants history religion revenue 
manners titles fossils palaces minerals rivers 
mountains curiosities villages antiquities ma- 
nufactures cities staples provinces universities 
commodities character commerce. 

Shepherd coachman drayman ploughman 
carter husbandman kbourer farmer carrier to- 
bacconist haberdasher hatter draper mantua- 
maker hosier grocer milliner clothier banker 
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merchant doctor midwife surgeon chemist 
apothecary clergyman scriyener lawyer attor- 
ney undertaker schoohnaster upholsterer cutler 
barber miller glover gardener tailor shoemaker 
butcher brasier baker watchmaker limner 
jeweller painter coppersmith gilder blacksmith 
carver goldsmith engraver smith jockey cabi- 
netmaker farrier joiner turner vintner tamier 
weaver currier mercer forrier wright mason 
builder carpenter. 

Magistrate chamberlain justice mayor alder- 
man provost sheriff bailiff recorder general 
chancellor governor minister commander admi- 
ral secretary emperor empress lady esquire 
princess baron baroness dutchess viscountess 
viscount marquis marchioness countess marines 
mariner artillery army infantry navy cavalry 
dragoons steward sailor purser midshipman 
pilot boatswain colonel comet major ensign 
captain lieutenant adjutant soldier sergeant 
grenadier drummer corporal fifer. 
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Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday 
Thursday Friday Saturday January February 
March April May June July August Sep- 
tember October November December Christ- 
mas Easter Whitsuntide Midsummer Michael- 
mas Martinmas Candlemas noble moidore 
quarter guinea shilling penny halfpenny far- 
thing scruple pennyweight hundred acre fur- 
long cubit degree fathom barrel hogshead firkin 
pimcheon kilderkin anker rundlet bushel pottle 
chaldron seasons winter seedtime summer au- 
tumn harvest morning afternoon evening fore- 
noon twilight dozen minute century. 

Malice enmity envy animosity malevolence 
contempt revenge disgust fury impetuosity 
hatred mistrust anger harmony delight con- 
tentment happiness quietness rapture melody 
concord gratitude gentleness deference meek- 
ness respect prudence humility regard piety 
friendship frugality economy watchfuhiess des- 
pair wantonness cowardice lying laziness glut- 
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tony covetousness drunkenness injustice deceit 
falsehood cunning meanness baseness dulness 
impenitence wickedness obduracy blasphemy 
contumacy obstinacy jealousy impiety cruelty 
peijury remorse. 

Curiosity capacity kindness ability goodness 
industry diligence discernment assiduity send* 
bility understanding feeling wisdom Tirtue 
judgment knowledge fancy humour learning 
decorum constancy' regularity decency temper- 
ance honour sobriety magnanimity courage 
heroism fortitude affability beneficence justice 
politeness pity mercy charity philanthropy 
civility liberality frankness veracity greatness 
sbcerity generosity. 

Busy study buiy bandy weary envy employ 
fancy enjoy bully annoy sally cany dally ferry 
rally convey pity parley obey spatter chasten 
scatter dwindle squander correct trouble flatter 
sprinkle glitter suspend reprieve release believe 
deceive delight receive enlarge conceive happen 
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relieve design indict resign order temper con- 
quer blazon practise restore vanish possess ob- 
serve aUowconjoinentice misspent gather agreed 
beseech forgot suffice forgave bellow invite 
hallow labour hollow. 

Complain dismiss abstain welcome abhor 
marry whistle refresh wrestle renew jostle create 
confide fasten agree settle repose stablish quar- 
rel forfeit wrangle revere respect gather scatter 
forgive comfort confess commend pardon sup- 
port publish oblige condemn slander excel se- 
crete reckon recruit marvel nonsuit extol dis- 
pose vary mortgage disjoin strangle unite lan- 
guish scruple direct scribble protect contrive 
frustrate kindle shelter confine. 

Convulsion rheumatism colic asthma palsy 
pleurisy scurvy toothach dropsy headach chin- 
cough jaundice measles fever smallpox torment 
sickness agony torture disease anguish distem- 
per hunger pestilence nakedness murder famine 
uneasiness trouble sorrow distress ruin misfor- 
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tune melancholy accident lunacy apoplexy 
madness catarrh phthisis leprosy whitlow fall* 
ingsickness swelling. 

Honest lively hearty sprightly downright 
funny merry gloomy droughty peevish bitter 
stormy boisterous sultry tempestuous windy 
alive beneficent humane charitable benevolent 
rotten sober fantastic scarlet yeUow crazy luna- 
tic orange violet purple better serious little 
formal narrow forward jolly stubborn insolent 
handsome genteel oblong saucy heavy impu* 
dent ugly cunning. 

Humanize characterize modernize satirise 
signalize agonize civilize fertilize tantalize cri* 
ticise sacrifice catechise advertise investigate de-> 
monstrate accommodate imitate elucidate dero- 
gate authenticate dedicate prevaricate hesitate 
communicate animate anticipate supplicate sti- 
pulate penetrate abdicate circulate perpetrate 
ruminate distinguish prejudice extinguish coth 
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sdtute relinquish institute recompense reconcile 
metamorphose recommend. 

Interpret interpose interleave intervene con- 
tribute distribute prohibit procrastinate prog- 
nosticate supersede superscribe superintend 
superabound superadd persecute perambulate 
persevere dissemble. resemble pre-establish pre- 
cipitate pre-exist predetermine pre-engage pre- 
ordain prosecute discourage discontinue disin- 
herit disembogue disoblige disengage disallow 
disencumber dispirit disavow disentangle dis- 
obey misapply rely prophesy apply occupy in- 
demnify deny stupify decry diversify multiply 
personify comply exemplify supply disqualify 
imply fortify magnify pacify certify testify rec- 
tify qualify signify beautify edify justify crucify 
piuify misinform misbehave misconstrue mis- 
represent misapprehend misconceive counter- 
poise countermine counterbalance circumscribe 
circumvent. 

Merciless quarrelsome doubtless adventure- 
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some toothless foolish bottomless childish vhok- 
some thoughdess questionless fnendless grace- 
less mindless thxiftless hopefol bountifiil £dth- 
fill plentiful dutiAil mereifiil grateful doubtful 
peaceful wonderfiil malign benign condign un« 
certain aiiy proper lasy and^it diligioit happy 
negligent noisy tender quiet wanton hardy open 
hostile certain dirty warlike robust untractable 
able unconquerable stable table disproportion- 
able disable ungovernable disputable unextin- 
guishable indisputable irreprovable reputable 
movable disreputable teachable womanieli 
buckish heathenish warmish. 

Eleven thirteen fourteen fifteen sixteen 
seventeen eighteen nineteen twenty thirty forty 
fifty sixty seventy eighty ninety hundred 
thousand second seventh eleventh thirteenth 
fourteenth fifteenth sixteenth seventeenth 
eighteenth nineteenth twentieth thirtieth for^ 
tieth fiftieth sixti^h seventieth eightieth nine- 
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tieth hundredth thousandth single double treble 
quadruple quintuple every many. 

Thirsty salutary dirty judiciary pretty cus^ 
ternary involuntary argumentative pecuniary 
interrogative repercussive evasive darogalive 
apprehensive incommunicative decisive fore^ 
boding inclusive allseeing passive persuasive 
disobliging talkative unavailing pensive under- 
most uppermost simple supple misbecoming 
unphilosophically comprehensively alphabetic 
callyinterrogativelydisadvantageouslydeserved^ 
ly witty invariably almighty spongy unexpect- 
edly quaggy disinterestedly muddy* 

Matthew Mark Luke Hugh Moses Edward 
Aaron Timothy Humphrey Philip Ebenezer 
Daniel Francis Robert Peter Paul Henry 
David Andrew George Samuel John Michael 
Charles Simon William Thomas James Walter 
Ferdinand Ralph Lewis Joseph Alexander 
Jonathan Benjamin Zechariah Patrick Obadiah 
Abraham Jeremiah Job Isaac Stephen Adam 
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Jacob Joshua Richard Gregory Frederick Ed- 
mund Gabriel Augustus. 

Jane Rhoda Abigail Lettice Teresa Dorcas 
Phillis Hannah Sophia Caroline Amelia Hen- 
rietta Augusta Isabella Rachel Frances Cathe- 
rine Charlotte Eleanor Lydia Rebecca Martha 
Susan Ann Sarah Mary Margaret Magdalene 
Helen Cloe Barbara Rosalinda Joan Rosetta 
Margery Louisa Jessy Priscilla Phoebe Ara- 
bella Elizabeth Matilda Euphemia Penelope 
Deborah Grace Lucretia. 

Scotland, Edinburgh-^England, London- 
Ireland, Dublin — Russia, Petersburgh— Spain, 
Madrid — Poland, Warsaw — Sweden, Stock- 
holm — Holland, Amsterdam — ^Portugal, Lis- 
bon— -France, Paris — ^Austria, Vienna— Tur- 
key, Constantinople— -Switzerland, Berne- 
Netherlands, Brussels—Prussia, Berlins- 
Denmark, Copenhagen — Italy, Rome— Nor- 
way, Christiania. 

Europe, Asia, Africa, America. 
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WOEDS THE SAME IN SOUND, BUT DIFFERENT 
IN SPELLING AND SIGNIFICATION. 

Ail, to be sick ; Ale, maU liquor. Air, the 
atmosphere ; Ere, before ; E^er, ever ; Heir, to 
an estate. All, the whole; Awl, cobbler'* s 
tooL Ahxtyjbr sacrifice; Alter, to change. 
Ascent, steepness ; Assent, consent. Bacon, 
swine'^s flesh ; Baken, m an oven. Bail, 
surety ; Bale, of siOc. Ball, a round body : 
Bawl, to cry out. Bare, naked; Bear, a 
beast. Baize, of woollen; Bays, bay 
trees. Base, vUe; Bass, in fmmc. Be, 
to ^0^2^^/ Bee, aoh insect Beau, a fop; 
Bow, to «Aoo^ tt?i^A. Beer, malt drink; Bier, 
ybr Hie dead. Berry, a smdUfrvkt; Buiy, to 
t^^^. Blew, <2i(2 bUm ; Blue, a colour. Boar, 
a 9iiafe jou; ; Bore, to 6or^ a Aofe. Board, a 
plank; Bored, did bore. Bough, a bramh; 
Bow, to bend. Buy, to purchase ; By, n^or. 
Bread, to ^a^ / Bred, brought up. Bruise, to 
hurt : Brews, doth brew. Borough or burgh, 
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a cofporaU town; Burrow, a rabbii cover. 
Call, by name ; Caul, of a wig, or bowels. 
Cannon, n great gun ; Canon, a rule of law. 
Cdling, of a room ; Sealing, of a letter. Cel- 
lar, a vauH; Seller, thai sells. Chased, did 
chase; Chaste, conttnent. Chews, doth chew ; 
Choose, to cuU or pick. Choir, a set of singers ; 
Quire, of paper. Choler, torath ; Collar, for 
the neck. Chord, in music; Cord, a small 
rope. Sdon, a Jfoung shoot; Sion, a city. 
Cite, to summon; Sight, seeing; Site, situu- 
Uon. GisLViae, a part ; Claws, ^ofen^. CUmb, 
to damber up ; Clime, dimate. Coarse, not 
fine ; Coarse, race, or way. Council, an CLssem^ 
bly; Counsel, admce, to advise or direct. 
Cousin, a relation; Cozen, io cheat. Cygnet, 
a yomig swan ; Signet, a seed. Dane, a na- 
tive of Denmark; Deign, vouchsafe. Dear, 
valuable; Deer, a stag or hind. Dew, on 
the grass; Due, owhig. Doe, she-deer; 
Dough, paste of bread unbaked. Done, per- 
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formed; Dun, a colour. Eaten, swallowed; 
Eton, a town. Yew, a tree ; You, youradf. 
Eye, to see with ; I, myself. Fane, a temple ; 
Fain, desirous ; Feign, to dissemble. Faint, 
weary ; Feint, a pretence. Fair, handsome ; 
Yaxejfood. Feat, ewphit ; Feet, of the bodt/. 
Fillip, with the finger ; Philip^ a marCs name. 
Fir, a tree; Fur, of wild beasts. Flea, an 
insect ; F\ee, to fly. Flour, /or fer^cd/ Flower, 
of the field. Foul, fUthy ; Fowl, a bird. 
Frays, quarrels ; Phrase, a sentence. Frieze, 
a kind of cloth; Freeze, to corneal. Furs, 
the phiral for fwr; Furze, a prickly shrub. 
Gall, bile ; Q&vi, a Frenchman. Gilt, gilded ; 
Guilt, sin. Gnat, a stinging fy ; Nat, Na^ 
thaniel. Grate, .,/or coals; Great, large. 
Greater, larger ; Grater, for nutmeg. Groan, 
hard sigh ; Grown, increased. Hail, frozen 
water; Hale, healthy. Hair, of the head; 
Hare, animal of chase. Hall, a great room ; 
Haul, to puU. Hart, deer : Heart, part of 
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the body. Heal, to cure ; Hed, of a shoe or 
foot; He'll, he wUl. Hear, to hearken; 
Here, in this place. Heard, did hear ; H^rd, 
of cattle. Hew, to cut ; Hue, colour ; Hugh, 
a mavCs name. Hie, to haste ; High, lofty. 
Higher, nuyre high; Hire, wages. Him, a 
person ; Hjrmn, a godly song. Hour, of the 
day; Our, oi^ awn. Til, I wiU ; Aisle, of 
a church ; Isle, an island. In, within ; Inn, 
a public house. Indite, to compose; Indict, 
to impeach. Kill, to murder ; Kiln, to dry 
maU in. Knap, to bite ; Nap, a short sleep. 
Knave, a rogue ; Nave, of a wheels or church. 
Knell, passing bell ; Nell, Eleanor, Ejiew, 
did know ; New, not worn or used. Knight, 
a title of honour ; Night, darkness. Knot, 
hard part in wood; Not, denying. Know, 
to understand; No, nay. Lade, to load; 
Laid, pktced. Leak, to run out; Leek, a 
kind of onion. Lead, meted ; Led, condt^t- 
ed. Lesson, in reading; Lessen, to make 
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less, lassj a false story teller ; hiet^inwait; 
Lyre, a harp. Limb, leg or arm ; Limn, to 
paint Lo, beheld; Low, mean, humble. 
TAeAe, finished; Maid, a virgin. Main, chief; 
Mane, of a horse. Mail, armour ; Male, he 
or him. , Mare, she of the horse; Mayor, of 
a town. Marshal, fiead general; Martial, 
warlike. Mean, of small value ; Mien, op- 
peanrance. Mea,tyfiesh ; Meet, to come up to. 
Medlar, a fruit; Meddler, a busy body. 
Mews, as a cat; Muse, to think. Might, 
power; Mite, in cheese. Mighty, powerful; 
Mity, having mites. Moan, lamentation; 
Mown, cut down; Moat, a ditch; Mote, d 
small particle. Moie^inquantity; Moweij that 
mows. Nay, no ; Neigh, €U a horse. None, 
not any ; Nun, a religious maid. Oar, to row 
with; O^er, over; Ore, uncast metal. Oh, 
alas; Owe, indebted. VsSLy for water ; Pale, 
wan or white. Pain, torment; Pane, of 
ghbss. Pair, two; Pare, to cut; Pear, a 
fruit. Palate, taste, relish ; Pallet, a painter'*s 
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coUmr board. Pall, funeral cloth ; Paul, a 
marCs name. Pause, a stop; Paws, of a 
beast Peace, quietness; Piece, apart. Peal, 
in ringing; Peel, to strip off. Peer, noble- 
man; Pier, of a bridge. Place, to set in 
order ; Plaice, a kind offish. Plait, a fold; 
Plate^ a dish. Pleas, lawsuits; Please, to 
satisfy. Practice, ewerdse ; Practise, to 
profess J to study. Praise, commendation; 
Vitsiy^j entreateth. Pray, to beseech; Prey, 
booty. Principal, chief; Principle, ^rst 
cause. Profit, gain; Prophet, who pre- 
dicts. Quean, a slut; Queen, a hinges 
wife. Bain, drops of water from the clouds ; 
Reign, to rule ; Rein, of a bridle. Raise, to 
lifi up ; Bays, beams of light. Bead, to per- 
use; Reed, a rush. Red, a colour; Read, 
did read. Rest, ease; Wrest, to force. 
Rheum, spittle ; Boom, a chamber. Bhyme, 
verse; Hime^hoar frost. Riceya/dndof grain; 
Bise, advancement. Rye, a kind of grain; 
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Wry, crooked. Ring, a circle; Wring, to 
twist. 'Right, just ; Rite, a ceremony; Write, 
tvith a pen; Wright, a workman. Road, high- 
way ; Rowed, did row. Roe, a deer ; Row, 
rafik. Rote, loithout book ; Wrote, did write. 
Ruff, part of dress ; Rough, uneven. Rung, 
did ring; Wrung, twisted. Sail, g^a ship; 
Sale, a selling off. Scent, a smell; Sent, 
ordered away. Scene, of a play ; Seen, he- 
held. Sea, ocean ; See, behold. Seam, ajoin^ 
ing; Seem, to pretend. Seas, the waters; 
Sees, doth see ; Seize, to lay hold of. Signior, 
title of honour ; Semor, elder. Shesr, to clip ; 
Sheer, to go off. Shoar, a prop; Shore, sea- 
coast. Sloe, a fruit; Slow, not speedy. 
Sole, of the foot ; Soul, spirit. Soar, to mount 
upwards ; Sore, an ulcer ; Sower, that sows. 
Some, a part ; Sum, the whole. Son, male- 
child; Sun, fountain of light. Stake, of 
wood ; Steak, of beef Stair, steps ; Stare, to 
look earnestly. Steal, to pilfer ; Steel, harden- 
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ed iron. Straight, direct; Stiait, narrow. 
Succour, AeZp/ Sucker, a twig. Tacks, smaU 
nails; Tax, tribute j duty. Tail, the end; 
Tale, a story. Their, belonging to them; 
There, in that place. Threw, did throw; 
Through, from end to end. Throne, chair of 
state ; Tiaowtkyjlung. Thyme, garden herb ; 
Time, leisure. Toe, of the foot ; Tow, of 
hemp or flaw. Too, also ; To, unto ; Two, a 
couple. Vale, a valley; Vail, a covering. 
Vain, meanly proud; Vane, a weathercock ; 
Vein, a blood vessel. Wade, to go in the 
water; Weighed, in the balance. Wain, a 
cart or waggon ; Wane, to decrease. Wait, 
to tarry ; Weight, for scales. Ware, mer^ 
chandise ; Wear, to use. Way, road; Weigh, 
to balance; Wey, a weight. Week, seven 
days; Weak, not strong. Wood, timber; 
Would, was willing. Won, did win ; One, 
in number. 



DIRECTIONS. 



It may be necessary here to state^ before proceeding to 
give directions^ that the following rules do not apply 
universally ; but that they relate to certain words only, 
which, from their similarity, may be classed with pro- 
priety, and rules given for pronouncing them. Al- 
though some of such rules are directly contrary to those 
in the Third Book, yet it is necessary to give them as 
rules, to avoid the immense number of exceptions that 
would otherwise occur in the lessons. When two rules 
may be applied to a word from the way in which it is 
speUed, the child is to be told the proper one for the 
particular word, that he may give it the true pronun- 
ciation. 

Page 3. — The class of words in this page is to be 
taught by certain rules, viz. that u after r sounds like 
00 ; as in ru/e, which is pronounced as if spelled rool; 
that e and o before n, in the last syllable of a word, are 
silent, and the n must be pronounced with the preced- 
ing syllable ; as /oAren, nuuony pronounced iakuy masn ; 
that g and h are silent, and the double vowel pronoun- 
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ced 08 previously taught ; as if aught^ eight, were print- 
ed out, eit, &e» 

Page 5. — ^Words forming exceptions to the rules given 
in the author's elementary books are collected and 
placed before the lessons in which they occur^ that the 
pupil may be made well acquainted with them^ before 
proceeding to read the lessons. 

Page 17.—- The rules for pronouncing the words in 
this dass^ and those words that are speUed in a similar 
manner, are, that t before r and another consonant^ 
has the shut sound of e, as in Jirmi it is pronounced 
as if spelled ferm ; that t between » and / Ib silent, 
and likewise when between $ and en^ as in castUy listen, 
pronounced casly lisn; and that the double yowel cy, 
at the end of a word of more than one syllable, has the 
name sound df e, as in bai^'ley, which is pronounced 
as if spelled bar^Je. 

Page 30.— In the last syllable of the words m this 
class, in which o occurs, it has the shut sound of v/ 
as in meth'^od, aet'dom, sounded as if spelled meth'-ud^ 
se^'dumr^n the final syllable J«/, the u is sounded like 
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oo^— and in the double vowel au, the o is not sounded^ 
and the u has its shut sound ; as if fa' 'Vour were spelled 
fa''vur. 

Page 47 — Contrary to the directions respecting t, 
when the word ends in e, the learner is to be told to 
give it the shut sound in the final syllables ice, ile, ine^ 
iscy tie, ive, and pronounce the words as if spelled no'^ 
Us, fer'-til, enf-Jin, prom' 'is, re/^pit, ac''tiv. When 
c or / precedes i with a after it, it has the sound of sh, 
as if as-so'^ei^ate were spelled aS'So''she^atey and m- 
gra'-ti-ate spelled in^gra'^she-itte* When n is after m, 
and in the same syllable^ the n is silent^ and the word 
pronounced as if spelled au'-'tum. 

A few pages of poetry have been added, for the pur- 
pose of being committed to memory. The pieces se« 
lected with this view, are chiefly taken from the hymns 
of the pious Dr. Watts ; and although not new to the 
teacher, they are new to the scholar, whose mind, it is 
sincerely hoped, will be improved by the sentiments 
which they contain. 

A great number of words, as exercises in spelling. 
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forms the conclading port of the present work. So 
many of them are to he prescrihed for a lesson, as the 
learner is thought capable of committing to memory ; 
and after they have all been carefully learned in this 
manner^ so much of the lesson of the day may be 
pointed out as an exercise in spelling, as is sufficient to 
be learned at one time. 

The author may here remark, in conclusion, that in 
the division of words into syllables, he was not guided 
by the usual rules laid down by those who have writ- 
ten on the subject ; but that he always chose the me* 
thod that seemed to him most easy for the child to 
make out the word. 
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